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Its Frost-Free 


It’s Westinghouse! The world’s first and only Fully Automatic, 
Fuss-free, Work-free, ‘““FROST-FREE”’ Refrigerator 


It’s here! The only Refrigerator that auto- 
matically defrosts itself . . . automatically 
disposes of defrost water. And does it so 
fast even ice cream stays hard. 

Now you can really forget defrosting for- 
ever. In this sensational, new Westinghouse 
““FrRost-FREE” Refrigerator frost never gets 
a chance to build up. 

Whenever and as often as needed your 
“FROsT-FREE” Westinghouse wipes out frost 
in a flash ... so fast there’s very little mois- 
ture and even this is evaporated. There’s 
never any water to empty. 

There’s no mess to clean up . . . no frost 
to melt or scrape . . . no thawing of ice 
cubes, ice cream or frozen foods. No dials 
to turn... no clocks to set .. . nothing to do. 

Fully automatic defrosting is only part of 
the story. Your “FRrost-FREE” Refrigerator 


also gives you the famous Westinghouse 
Co.iper Coup for every food-keeping need. 
That means you get lower temperatures in 
the Freeze Chest to freeze foods faster .. . 
to make ice cubes quicker . . . to keep 
frozen foods safely frozen. 

At the same time, you get safe, steady cold 
in the Main Food Compartment, cold that 
keeps steaks and roasts just right in the big 
16-pound Meat Keeper ... cold that keeps 
milk, beverages and other staples just right 
on the shelves. And you get sure, moist cold 
in the Humidrawers to keep 
freshness of vegetables. 

See the sensational “Frost-FREE” and 
other great new Westinghouse Refrigerators 
at your retailer’s now. Prices start at $189.95. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


APPLIANCE DIVISION ¢ MANSFIELD, OHIO 
*Trade Mark 


the crispy 





Ice Cream Test Tells Story. Brick at left went 
through ordinary * 
regular refrigerator. Right shows how ice cream 
stayed brick-hard during defrosting in the 
Westinghouse “Frost-Free” 


“automatic” defrosting in 


Refrigerator. 





Giant Freeze Chest with safe Cotper CoLp 
freezes and stores 41 pounds of foods and ice. 





Twin Humidrawers keep *4 bushel of fruits 
and vegetables fresh and crisp in moist cold. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F is Westinghouse 


Roaster-Oven Mobilaire Hand Vac 


Cleaner Tank Cleaner 
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Range Water Heater 


ge%§ase 


Mixer Waste-Away tron Coffee Maker 


NEW BOSTON SKYSCRAPER BEARS NAME 





OF DECLARATION’S FIRST SIGNER 
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This distinguished building, home office of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Boston, perpetuates the name of 
one of the nation’s founding fathers and first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Dignified and calm in its exterior lines, the 
building is packed with interesting features 
from its basement to the tip of its graceful 
tower. It is the largest completely air-condi- 
tioned building in New England. Floors and 
steel-paneled walls are soundproofed. There 
are lounge areas, a game room, library, large 
cafeteria served by an all-electric kitchen, 
and a spacious auditorium equipped for a 
complete radio show. 

A modern skyscraper like the John Han- 
cock Building is an expression of many com- 
bined skills, of which Bethlehem was called 
upon to supply a full share. We furnished 
steel piling that was driven deep into the 
earth to give the building firm bedrock 
support. We made, fabricated and erected the 
15,000 tons of structural steel forming the 
hidden skeleton. And Bethlehem elevator 
cable is helping the high-speed elevators to 
maintain the smooth flow of vertical trans- 
portation to the building’s twenty-six stories, 





Architects and Engineers: Cram and Ferguson, Boston 
Builder: Turner Construction Company, New York 











ASK YOUR DEALER 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
the genuine, 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 














TALKING IT OVER 





The National Safety Council has 
predicted another massacre on the 
highways over the coming Fourth of 
July week end, similar to that wit- 
nessed over the Memorial Day holiday. 
Hundreds of people now enjoying life 
will not return from the coming holi- 
day, while additional hundreds will 
find themselves in hospitals, victims of 
our apparently incurable carelessness. 

Why should this be? Are we a 
nation of infantile incompetents? Are 
we utterly indifferent to our own and 
others’ safety? If not, why should 
every holiday be celebrated in blood? 

The drivers who cause accidents 
are not fiends intent upon their own 
and others’ destruction. They are usu- 
ally law-abiding citizens—until they 
get behind a wheel. 
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The greatest cause of automo- 
bile accidents is speed. Last year ex- 
cessive speed killed 10,100 men, wom- 
en and children, and injured 398,700. 

There is no excuse for excessive 
speed, and the situation can be largely 
remedied if penalties are sufficiently 
drastic. In Detroit, more than 120 reck- 
less drivers were sentenced to jail be- 
tween May 7 and 19; in that period 
Detroit had only one traffic death as 
against the “normal” nine expected. 
Connecticut and other states have al- 
ready inaugurated a system to remove 
permanently from the highways those 
drivers who persist in reckless driving. 
A driver will think twice before break- 
ing traffic laws if he knows the pen- 
alty may be the permanent loss of his 
license. In New Jersey, more than 
6,000 drivers lost their licenses in the 
first four months of 1950. 
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Youthful drivers are the cause 
of many more deaths than their num- 
bers warrant. A Chicago Motor Club 
survey shows that drivers in the 16- 
year-old group have the highest acci- 
dent rate; the second most dangerous 
age group is 20 to 25. The 16-year-old 
group averages one traffic death for 
every 2 million miles driven, as com- 
pared to one death for every 21 mil- 
lion miles by the 45-to-50-year-old 
group. 

A New York City cab driver, 
when questioned as to how he achieved 
his record of driving a million miles 
in all kinds of traffic without an acci- 
dent, replied: “I just drive as if every 
other driver were crazy.” 


Right of Way—to Death? 





by Graham Patterson 





Wide World 


July scene. Death took no holiday. 


The city of Detroit is conducting 
a safety campaign in which the slogan 
is “Watch out for that crazy driver.” 
This means merely that it’s a good 
idea to assume the other driver may do 
something unusual and unexpected. 


+ * 


Even when you know you have 
the right of way, why insist upon your 
right—at the risk of your life? Keep 
in mind the old jingle: 

Here lies the body of Henry Gray 

Who died disputing the.right of way, 

Right—dead right—as he sped 
along, 

But just as dead as if he'd been 
wrong. 

If you are on a “through” high- 
way and you see another motorist fail 
to slow down at a STOP sign, why try 
to beat him to the crossing—and per- 
haps to the undertaker? Let him go; 
if he must kill someone, why elect 
yourself the victim? If the other fellow 
insists upon passing you on a hill, or 
a curve, or in congested traffic, don’t 
speed up to keep him from taking 
your place in line; you’re acting in 
your own defense if you slow down to 
make room for him. 

Practicing common sense as well 
as courtesy on the road will help you 
come back from your motor trip in a 
better frame of mind; more important, 
it will help you come back. 


et Ae 


Publisher. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Money-Wise: You should have put 
“Not To Be Sneezed At” (Business, May 
31) under the title “Monkey Business.” 
I can’t understand how men who are 
dumb enough to pay $245 for suspenders 
were ever smart enough to make their 
money in the first place. 

BERNADETTE SPECKMAN, 


Bay City, Tex. 


Who Said It: I venture you would 
be in for quite a surprise if you checked 
on the authorship of the weather observa- 
tion you credit to Mark Twain in your 
editorial “Less Balking, More Caulking” 
(Talking It Over, May 17). Although the 
saying is one Twain might well have pro- 
duced, Charles Dudley Warner, editor of 
the Hartford, Conn. Courant and a friend 
and contemporary of Mark Twain, actu- 
ally was its author. 

Eart Hatt, Managing Editor, 
Mason City Globe Gazette, 
Mason City, Iowa. 


The familiar quotation “Everybody 
talks about the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it,” often wrongly attrib- 
uted to Mark Twain, first appeared in a 
Charles Dudley Warner editorial written 
for the Hartford Courant about 1890— 
Ed. 


The Bright Side: Thank you for 
your fine new column Good News. I have 
often wished that the daily papers would 
give front-page publicity to such stories 
instead of showering upon their readers 
harrowing, shocking accounts of crime, 
accidents and the like. Good news gives 
its readers a lift, and tends, when suc- 
cessful or charitable achievements and 
activities are recorded, to stimulate them 
to go and do likewise. 

I particularly appreciated, also, two 
recent PATHFINDER stories. One was the 
inspiring account of Emil Schwarzhaupt 
(Nation, May 3), who came to our coun- 
try a “penniless immigrant” and died 
leaving to the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foun- 
dation an endowment of $4 million, and 
who also made generous bequests to 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish charities. 

The other was “Anomie in Atlanta” 
(Education, May 17). Perhaps it will 
help us all to become more community- 
conscious; to realize that in union there 
is strength and power to accomplish big 
things; to rejoice in such accomplish- 
ments because they embody the spirit of 
brotherhood and therefore carry within 
them the seeds of national and eventually 
world consciousness. . . . 

Lu_u Houser, Columbus, Ohio. 


Viewpoint on Profits: Your edi- 
torial “What’s Wrong with Profit?” 
(Talking It Over, May 31) is synonymous 
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Leading Airlines 
Use 


Spark Plugs 


For Greater Dependability 


Switching tires from one wheel to another in 
rotation prolongs their life by spreading 
wear evenly over five tires. “‘Criss-cross”’ 
your tires approximately every 6000 miles. 








Inflation to correct pressure ‘is the most 
important way to stretch tire mileage. 
Under inflation of 5 lbs. cuts tire life 32%— 
6 lbs., 39%. Check tire pressures once a week! 





Only Champions have earned this stamp of public approval. 
Be a Champion driver—follow the experts, like leading air- 
lines, and always insist on dependable Champions, 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
IN MY PIPE MEANS 
REAL SMOKING 
COMFORT_A RICH- 
TASTING SMOKE 
THATS MILD 
AND MELLOW 


Med. Sartori: \ 


STONE MASON 









SMOKE 


G— FrrHER WAY aug! 
3 
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ph: Crimp cut Prince Albert, America’s favorite 


tobacco, is famous among pipe smokers and “makin’s” 
smokers alike for its rich taste and mild, cool smoking joy. 


Prince Albert’s choice, crimp cut tobacco is specially treated to insure against 
tongue bite. For milder, richer-tasting smoking joy, fill your pipe with P.A. 


CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT IS MY 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO, 
PA. ROLLS UP FAST, 
SHAPES UP EASY INTO 

MILD, EXTRA TASTY 
‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES 


CG Ufford Fuller 


REFRIGERATION SERVICEMAN 


Ge 


The choice, rich-tasting tobacco used in Prince Albert is crimp cut for easier, 
faster rolling of trim, neat cigarettes. And the humidor-top keeps P.A. fresh. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


ia 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY’ 
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More Men Smoke 


PY 
v 
A 
~ 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 





PRINCE 


than any other 
tobacco 


» SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 





with the question “what’s wrong with 
gambling?” When a man or an industry 
makes a profit, some other person or 
group surrenders that much. It would be 
wonderful if we could get rich by taking 
in each other’s washing and each rake in 
a handsome profit, but it doesn’t work 
that way. 

Grorce A. FLANAGAN, 

Oakland, Cal. 


Canine Tourists: Many thanks for 
the news about Touring with Towser, the 


Ty... Coming 
U-R,, COMING 


T AND Colt 
URIED Bones 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


“Duncan Hines for Dogs” (Business, May 
31). Since Duke, our Newfoundland, be- 
came a member of our household, the 
family has taken its summer vacation 
trips in shifts, Dad or someone else hav- 
ing to stay at home and keep him com- 
pany. Now Dad and Duke, the children 
and myself, all can jump into the car for 
a merry trip together. 
Marie CornMav, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee I’m no dog owner, but your timely 
article may be a boon to me! Last sum- 
mer I tended a neighbor canine while his 
folks were away. This year could be dif- 
ferent. I’ve referred them to your story 
and hope they take the hint... . 
Cart Git, St. Paul, Minn. 


Creeds in Japan: I was impressed 
with the general information your article 
“Cross Over Nippon” (Religion, May 3) 
presented. However, my Christian ideas 
of fair play cause me to object to the 
erroneous conceptions caused by the quote 
from General Fellers. He says: “Chris- 
tianity with its pomp and glamor should 
have great appeal to the Japanese. It 
promises them a lot, as opposed to 
Buddhism, which is a cold cult and offers 
no compassion. Shintoism, the national 
religion of Japan . . . failed and left 
the Japanese spiritually starved. . . .” 

I believe that Christians as a whole 
do not look on their religion as “pomp 
and glamor.” Even faiths such as the 
Catholic and Episcopal recognize the 
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ritual as only a supplement to deeper 
channels of communion. . . . Buddhism is 
neither cold nor a cult and is similar to 
Christianity in striking ways. It is a deep 
and strength-giving faith which has nur- 
tured the great cultures of India, China, 
and Japan for centuries and has as many 
followers as Christianity. 

As for Shintoism, unfortunately it 
was used by imperialists to rally support 
from the masses in the wars of the past 
century. This aspect only can we justly 
denounce. But Christianity has many 
times been similarly misused. .. . 

Cart Max KortepetTeER, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Interpreting “Deutschland”: 
Surely there are sufficient legitimate argu- 
ments against Nazi politics to make it 
unnecessary for you to stoop to undigni- 
fied false translation of a speech-idiom in 
order to make a point as in “Discord in 
- Berlin” (World, May 3). As erudite Patu- 
FINDER must well know, “iiber alles” does 
not mean [just] “over all”; it is an idiom 
that means “first of all,” “beyond every- 
thing.” 

The song Deutschland iiber Alles 
was written by August Heinrich Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben [to earlier music by 
Franz Joseph Haydn] in 1841, over 100 
years ago, long before the German demon- 
strated Nazi principles, and its expres- 
sions had no connection with modern Ger- 
man political ambitions. Liberally trans- 
lated, it states: “First in my heart is 
Germany,” in similar vein as the senti- 
ment conveyed by the national anthems 
of all nations. ... 

Mrs. A. Z. MAHORNEY, 
New City, N. Y. 


e e We still have a democracy in 
name only; increasing neo-Nazi terrorist 
activities and ultra-nationalist rearma- 
ment propaganda are proof enough of the 
fact that the well-organized revivalist 
factions succeeded splendidly in their 
efforts to whitewash the disgraceful re- 
gime of yesteryear. However, it must be 
said that many people are not in favor 
of such developments. They are not Com- 
munists, but it is said they’d prefer to 
take a chance with communism before 
they would accept another fait accompli 
of the establishment of Naziism. .. . 

Oscar C. Praus, Hamburg, Germany. 


Psychiatric Fantasy: I was de- 
lighted with your story reporting Dr. 
Alfred Torrie’s ideas (Health, June 14). 
Some of these modern psychiatrists’ odd 
notions as to the why’s and wherefore’s 
of perfectly normal actions are becoming 
very tiresome. And so are the wide-eyed 
followers of such psychiatric humbug. 

Let’s hope this is the beginning of a 
trend back to normal reasoning. . . . Let’s 
leave eccentric psychiatrists time to work 
on their own eccentricities. . . . And 
bravo to the sensible Dr. Torrie. 

Irvin GRAINGER, Chicago. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINpeER, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W,, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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IF your car feels like hé. it time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





WAT cusuiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARR. 
Ks 


Want summer driving that’s smooth pleasure? Get longer- 
lasting Marfak lubrication! Tough, clingy Marfak sticks to 
its job — protecting chassis wear points and bearings for a 
thousand miles and more. Resists squeeze out and wash out, 
stands up to road poundings. You've got the proof in that 
swell “cushiony” driving ease that lasts! Get Marfak lubrica- 
tion today from your 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 









THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


























You can load it to the sky 


. and cash in on b-i-g-g-e-r 
payloads. Whatever your loads, 
whatever your roads, you can 
haul a whale of a lot more ina 


Dodge “‘Job-Rated” truck. 


You can turn it on a dime 


. and save plenty of time, 
too. Back it up, turn it 
around, park it—you’ll find 
shorter turns a cinch with a 


Dodge “Job-Rated” truck. 





You can run it for a song 


. and have power to spare. You'll breeze 
right by the gas pumps... thanks to an 
engine that’s “Job-Rated” for on-the- job 
thrift with power plus. 

















You can use it for an easy chair 


... and be master of all you survey. 
It’s “Job-Rated” so you look 
through the biggest windshield 
and relax on the widest seat of any 
popular truck. 





You can count on it for keeps 


... and get real dependability. Because 
practically every nut and bolt is “Jod- 
Rated” to fit your job, your Dodge 
truck won’t let you down. 


Now! FLUID DRIVE! 


ce iad 3. Available only on Dodge “Job- 

— ——% —_ Rated” Trucks (%4-ton, %-ton 
and i-ton models). See your 
Dodge dealer for interesting 
Fluid Drive booklet. 
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MEN OVER 25 
NEWS MAGAZINE) WHOSE H4/2 [S 
GETTING THIN- 


GROOM IT WITH 
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Pathfinder—Acme 


The Cover. The idle rich, once 
the mainstay of travel agencies, could 
vanish overnight now and the industry 
would never miss them. The butcher, 
the baker, the farmer and the sales 
clerk are today’s big patrons—and 
they really go places and spend money. 
To find where, and how much, read: 
Best Buys in Vacation Travel, by Busi- 
ness writer Donald S. Stroetzel, begin- 
ning on page 32. 
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Next Issue. If children a genera- 
tion hence all grow six feet tall and 
live 120 healthy years, almost immune 
to cancer and heart disease, the credit 
probably will belong to nutrition sci- 
entists. To check on the exciting but 
unsung progress in this vital field, 
News Editor Robert Conly traveled 
several thousand miles. As he reports 
in the July 12 issue: You Don’t Know 
What You’re Eating. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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TO ayorp THAT GREASY 0 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 







Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Krem! application. 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


John Stewart Service, Far Eastern affairs expert who was arrested in 
1945 in the Amerasia case, are now forecasting the outcome. 


ee -— 


alty Board, with only a mild slap on the wrist in the form of a state— 
ment that he was indiscreet in associating with the editor of 
Amerasia, Philip Jacob Jaffe, but excusing his pro-—Communist reports 
from China on the grounds that Russia was, at the time, an ally. 


HOWEVER, THE SAME OBSERVERS ARE FEARFUL THAT SERVICE will get rough handling 
from the Tydings Committee following checks on his testimony, sched-— 
uled to be given on Thursday, June 22. The committee has been sup- 
plied with documentary proof that Service's reports that the Chinese 
Communists had no Soviet Russia orientation and that Chinese Com- 
munists were detached from Russia were not supportable by the facts 


available to Service as late as the spring of 1943. 


as a Foreign Service officer, chances are now excellent that the State 
Department will ask him to resign, hoping that such a move will bring 
the whole Amerasia matter to an end. 


way out as Secretary of State and will be replaced by W. Averell 
Harriman, the President's new Coordinator of Foreign Affairs. When 
the time comes for Acheson to leave the Cabinet, it will be of his own 
choosing and not by order of Truman, who will support Acheson's poli- 
cies so long as the Secretary is under fire. 


WHEN DEFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS A. JOHNSON, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Omar N. Bradley and State Department's John Foster Dulles return to 
Washington on June 26, most of their public reports will not be con- 
cerned with a Japanese peace treaty or the continuation of an occupa-— 
tion army in Japan. Instead, the three travelers will emphasize 
that the Philippine Islands are the real sore spot in the Pacific; 
their major recommendations will ask for long-range military and eco-— 
nomic supports for President Quirino's government. 


WHITE HOUSE ELECTION STRATEGISTS, who weren't entirely pleased with the results 
of the primaries, are counting heavily on nationwide prosperity to 
produce a Democratic majority in Congress next November. 


MAJOR EFFORTS WILL BE MADE FROM NOW UNTIL ELECTION TIME to convince the voters 
that their economic well-being stems mainly from the White House. 
First big propaganda effort will come in July when the Council of 
Economic Advisers will issue its mid-year report lauding the Adminis-— 
tration for high production and high wages, and predicting even a 


balanced budget-—-if present Administration policies are continued. 
THERE WAS AN ELECTION ANGLE TO THE RECENT WAVE of brave talk of new, powerful 


weapons coming from top military and political leaders. President 
Truman had been strongly urged to clamp down on pessimistic talk from 
his aides and to start painting a rosy picture of security, if only 


to convince the nation that its defense is in capable hands. 


election fund was Labor leaders' suspicion that Labor votes might not 
be easily whipped into line this November. Labor's gains in contract 
fights this year are hard to detect; few large wage hikes were won, 
and pensions-——for which only a handful of workers are now eligible— 
won't do much to excite enthusiasm at the polls. 
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For the Record 


e @ Federal Judge George B. Harris 
of San Francisco revoked the citizenship 
of Harry Bridges, Longshoremen’s leader 
convicted of perjury because he told a 
naturalization board he had never been a 
member of the Communist Party. 

e @ Frank Erickson, New York gam- 
bler, suddenly pleaded guilty to 59 counts 
of bookmaking and one of conspiracy, 
faced on Monday, June 26, a possible 
sentence of 60 years in jail and $30,000 
in fines. 

e @ The House Ways and Means 
Committee approved a bill to increase 
corporate taxes $433 million a year, a 
measure regarded as necessary to keep 
President Truman from vetoing a $1 bil- 
lion cut in excise taxes. 

e @ The Governors of 46 states— 
minus only Georgia’s Herman Talmadge 
and Louisiana’s Earl K. Long—met at 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., for their 
annual conference. Principal speakers 
were ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Principal behind-the-scenes topic, as al- 
ways, was politics, with particular refer- 
ence to the 1952 Presidential election. 


Super-Secretary 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson was 
aware of an unusual eagerness on the 


part of reporters as they trooped in to his ' 


press conference last week. He knew the 
reason for it and was prepared. Before 
any questions could be put, he took up 
the subject himseli—the White House ap- 
pointment of W. Averell Harriman as 
special Presidential assistant on inter- 
national affairs. 

Harriman’s new job will put him at 
Harry Truman’s elbow, in a top-policy 
position to iron out the many conflicting 
disputes on foreign affairs between the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government—particularly the none-too- 
amiabte differences between Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson’s department and 
Acheson’s own State. Moreover, the bulk 
of relations between the White House and 
Congress on international affairs will now 
fall to Harriman—who is much better 
liked on Capitol Hill than is the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Side Door. Was this new appoint- 
ment setting up a super-Secretary of 
State—one who could be used by the 
President to sidetrack the State Depart- 
ment, much as Franklin Roosevelt used 
Harry Hopkins to by-pass Secretary of 
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State Cordell Hull? On the surface, the 
answer was no. Acheson pointed out that 
he himself recommended the new job to 
Truman, emphasized that he and Harri- 
man were old and trusted friends—a 


friendship dating back to their days to- 
gether at Groton and Yale. 
But political Washington was less 
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ECA boss. Paul Hoffman’s job of aiding 


Europe would soon be eased . . 
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by new Presidential assistant, W. 
Averell Harriman. (SEE: Super) 
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sure. Harriman’s office will be in the 
White House. He will be the man to gu 
over the numerous international policy 
decisions—even those made by Acheson 
—with the President. When the head of 
another department cannot get State to 
see eye to eye with him on a foreign prob- 
lem, he can go to the White House and 
take it up with Harriman. Thus, whatever 
the personal relations between Acheson 
and Harriman, the road is wide open for 
swift changes in political fortunes. 

Experience. A banker and railroad 
man (Union Pacific), 58-year-old Averell 
Harriman has spent 17 years as a top 
policy-making Government official, was at 
one time Secretary of Commerce, and is 
at present roving ambassador in Europe 
for the Marshall Plan. He will tackle his 
new job this August, probably taking on 
as his first task the hush-hush report now 
being prepared by ex-Secretary of the 
Army Gordon Gray—a special report for 
Truman on possible U.S. policies for for- 
eign aid after the Marshall Plan ends in 
1952. And high on his list of chores will 
be the coordinating of opinions and de- 
cisions on how to implement the all-im- 
portant role of the U.S. in the Atlantic 
Pact. Thus Harriman will find himself in 
a position which may well turn out to be 
—next to the President’s—the most im- 
portant and formidable in the critical 
days ahead. 


The Spy Hunt Goes On 


A pattern which by now was becom- 
ing all too familiar was repeated last week 
in Syracuse, Pasadena and New York. 

There was the air of complete re- 
spectability; the record of churchgoing 
on Sundays and placid backyard garden- 
ing on days off; the “quiet, unobtrusive” 
reputation; the solidly middle-class ex- 
istence; and then, finally, the babble of 
horrified neighbors repeating, over and 
over, “It’s incredible! It’s unbelievable! 
It can’t be true!” 

But the FBI charged that it was in- 
deed true about chemist Alfred Dean 
Slack of Syracuse; about former atomic 
project machinist David Greenglass of 
New York, and about jet propulsion 
scientist Dr. Sidney Weinbaum of the 
California Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena. 


Slack and Greenglass, the FBI 
charged, had been members of the Soviet 
spy ring which included convicted British 
traitor Dr. Klaus Fuchs and Philadelphia 
biochemist Harry Gold. Greenglass had 
given Gold atomic secrets; Slack had 
furnished information on the super-ex- 
plosive, “RDX.” Weinbaum, although 
not charged with membership in the 
Fuchs conspiracy, was a former Com- 
munist who deliberately perjured himself 
to get a job working on secret Govern- 
ment jet projects. 

Inconspicuous. After 


capture, 


1} 











Slack kept protesting, “I’m just an aver- 
age guy.” The frightening thing for their 
fellow citizens was that all three were 
just average guys. Slack, 44, once 
divorced, was now the settled father of 
two small sons, and worked for a paint 
factory in Syracuse. Greenglass, 28, was 
married and father of two. Weinbaum, 
52, was married, father of an 18-year-old 
son, and a research chemist at Cal Tech, 
from which he was graduated in 1924. 
Few people looked less like the casualties 
of a world-sickness which the FBI said 
they were. 

The trail had begun with “quiet, re- 
spectable” Dr. Klaus Fuchs, now in a 
British jail under 14-year sentence. From 
there the FBI had worked patiently back 
to obscure little Harry Gold, 39, who ad- 
mitted transmitting secrets to Russia. 
From there the Bureau traced the twists 
and turns of conspiracy to Greenglass 
and Slack. Within a few more days, said 
officials in the know, the FBI would pick 
up three or four people in the U.S., a 
couple more in England. By then per- 
haps the appalling extent of the Soviet 
spy ring would be clear. 

In the case of Greenglass, the FBI 
seemed to have something which made a 
grisly joke of United States pretensions 
that it had the “secret” of the atomic 
bomb from 1945 until the President an- 
nounced the Russian atomic explosion 
on Sept. 23, 1949. Greenglass, then an 
Army sergeant with a special engineer- 
ing detachment at Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
had worked as a machinist on the actual 
construction of the bomb. 

Prompt. In June or July 1945, at 
least a month before the first U.S. bomb 
was exploded in August, he had met 
Gold in Albuquerque, given him notes, 
sketches and diagrams. These Gold ap- 
parently passed on to two Soviet offi- 
cials in New York, Semen M. Semenov, 
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former employe of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, and Amatoli A. Yakovlev, 
former Soviet vice consul in New York. 
Greenglass was a former member of the 
Young Communist League—a fact which 
had apparently not bothered whoever 
gave him security clearance to work at 
Los Alamos. “I felt it was neg- 
ligence on the part of the United States.” 
he explained calmly last week, “not to 
give Russia inside information about the 
atom bomb because she was an ally.” 

Careerist. Slack, employed in 1943 
and 1944 as a chemist at the Holston Ord- 
nance Works in Kingsport, Tenn., gave 
Gold a sample of “RDX” and “highly 
classified information” on its manufac- 
ture. His contact continued until Gold 
dropped him for “a very important as- 
signment”—getting atomic secrets from 
Dr. Fuchs. 

Because their espionage occurred in 
wartime, Gold, Slack and Greenglass 
could be sentenced to death. Many Amer- 
icans were beginning to feel that possibly 
such a sentence would be a good idea. 





gross 


Stronger Pacific Front 


The United States Government has 
not hesitated to run a real risk of war to 
stop Russian advances in Berlin and 
other strategic points in Europe. But it 
has balked at suggestions that it show the 
same firmness in the Far East. 

This week the Government was re- 
luctantly, but actively, beginning to swing 
toward the view that non-Communist Asia 
can be held. The decision might mean 
war—but so might any of the recurring 
crises in Europe. It was a sign of grow- 
ing responsibility that the United States 
was willing to take the risk. 

Significantly, the change in policy 
was not coming from the Far Eastern 
division of the State Department, whose 
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Wide World 
Bon Voyage. Korean Ambassador Chang (right) banks on success of John F. Dulles 
(left), off to Japan with his wife and expert Allison. (SEE: Front) 
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Poster war. Tokyo walls now cry out 
against U.S. occupation. (SEE: Front) 


officials in general seem to think along 
the same lines as Prof. Owen Lattimore 
(i.e., Russian conquest of all East Asia 
is inevitable; the United States can’t pos- 
sibly stop it; the United States should re- 
treat and let Russia do as she likes). The 
new policy came from the Pentagon. It 
was made by men of war, but looked like 
the only hope for peace in the Pacific. 

Soft Hat; Hard Head. Architect of 
the new Far Eastern policy was Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, supreme Allied com- 
mander in Japan. Since World War II 
ended, MacArthur had been repeating 
one theme in his reports to Washington: 
A firm U.S. stand could hold all areas 
outside mainland China—without war. 

In his own bailiwick, MacArthur al- 
ready had taken action against the Reds. 
Last week he issued an order barring all 
Japanese Communist Party leaders from 
public office. Acting on orders from Mac- 
Arthur, the Japanese government clapped 
17 top staff members of the Japanese 
Communist newspaper in jail. 

This week, to get MacArthur’s latest 
on-the-spot views, Secretary of Defense 
Louis A. Johnson and Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, were in Tokyo. With them, as State 
Department observer, was Republican 
John Foster Dulles, Department ¢onsult- 
ant on Japanese affairs. Their purpose 
was threefold: to iron out details of the 
proposed Japanese peace treaty, to devise 
some means of holding Formosa and 
Korea, and to decide on necessary props 
for the sagging pro-Allied government of 
the Philippines. 

No Retreat. Basic fact about Japan 
seemed to be that U.S. troops would re- 
main, in accordance with terms of the 
surrender document. Furthermore, For- 
mosa would be held, either through a sort 
of “Monroe Doctrine” warning to the 
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Russians, or by declaring it‘under Mac- 
Arthur’s control, pending the Japanese 
treaty. And the government of Philippine 
President Quirino would be aided in put- 
ting down the Communist-led Huk guer- 
illa forces. (see World.) 

There remained the job of dressing 
these policies up in suitable language. 
The men from the Pentagon were in favor 
of a simple statement to the Soviets: 
hands off. But the State Department, as 
usual, would probably insist on diplo- 
matic phrases. Whichever was used, the 
basic fact seemed to be that the U.S. was 
getting ready to draw the line in Asia as 
it had in Europe. 


Amerasia: Still Smoking 


By last Monday afternoon, the Ad- 
ministration’s optimistic hopes that the 
ghost of Amerasia finally had been laid 
to rest seemed flimsy indeed. 

Soft, gentle strokes of whitewash, ap- 
plied by a special New York Grand Jury, 
which had found that the Government 
“was not remiss” in handling the case, 
had served only to hold Congressional 
watchdogs temporarily at bay. Ugly sus- 
picions of “fix” were still not dead. Four 
days after the jury had urged that “it 
would be salutary if the Justice Depart- 
ment would issue a public statement of 
the details of ... the case . . . beginning 
with the time of the arrest* ... ,”” Repub- 
lican Senators, led by Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper of Iowa, moved to force the Gov- 
ernment’s hand, demanding that the 
Senate start at the bottom and probe “the 
most shocking case of espionage in Amer- 
ican history.” 

*Arrested on June 6, 1945 were: Philip 
Jacob Jaffe and Kate Louise Mitchell, editors of 


Amerasia; Lt. Andrew Roth, of Naval Intelli- 
gence: John S. Service and Emmanuel Larsen, 


Far Eastern Affairs experts of the State Depart- 
ment, and Mark Julius Gayn, a contributor to the 
magazine. 





Vardaman., The reason for delaying ar- 
rests was still hazy. (SEE: Amerasia) 
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Uneasy Answers. Obviously upset 
by the intensity of Hickenlooper’s de- 
mands, Maryland’s Sen. Millard E. Tyd- 
ings, leader of the special committee 
probing the case, rose to defend his 
group’s work. Tydings, often accused of 
being an Administration soft-pedal ex- 
pert, said that they “had not been asleep” 
and recited 12 questions he had put to 
the FBI to solve the mystery for all time. 
Some, like “How did the confidential 
documents get out of the State Depart- 
ment?” had already been completely an- 
swered (Emmanuel S. Larsen, for one, 
had freely admitted that he had removed 
top secret papers). Others like “Why 
were only three persons indicted?” and 
“Was espionage involved?” would re- 
quire more than half-truths before Hick- 
enlooper and his colleagues would be sat- 
ished. To achieve complete satisfaction 
the probers would have to know: 

e @ Why former White House Naval 
Aide Capt. James K. Vardaman Jr., de- 
nied any knowledge of an attempt to de- 
lay the arrests of the suspects—just three 
days before it was disclosed that the late 
Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal 
had asked him [Vardaman] to seek Tru- 
man’s permission for such a delay. 

e @ Why Assistant Secretary of State 
John E. Peurifoy denied Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s charge that Peurifoy had 
made a “deal” with Larsen to hush up 
evidence against State’s Far East expert 
John S. Service in exchange for a clean- 
up job on his own loyalty report. (As a 
matter of fact, Larsen worked in the War 
Department intelligence section in April 
and May 1948, helping Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer write his China report, which 
was suppressed by the State Department 
for more than 18 months. In May 1949 
Civil Service Commissioner Frances Per- 
kins also cleared Larsen for a job as ECA 
information specialist in Stockholm, 
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Housecleaners. Lodge and Green would sack all aliens. (SEE: Alien Eyes) 


Sweden, a post which subsequently went 
to someone else. ) 

e @ Why Assistant Attorney General 
James M. McInerney said on June 2, 
1950, he believed, “without knowing,” 
that notes on former Undersecretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew’s report on Japa- 
nese submarines were taken by Larsen. 

At the time, McInerney had at hand 
a report from the FBI that “the notes 
were written on a typewriter not avail- 
able to Larsen,” and that there were 
strong reasons to believe that the notes 
had actually been written on a typewriter 
belonging to John Vincent Carter, a for- 
mer friend of Service’s, who was pushed 
upstairs to the job of U.S. Minister to 
Switzerland. 

ee And, finally, the probers. will 
wish to know the names of 11 other sus- 
pects in the Amerasia case, who were ear- 
marked for arrest by the Justice Depart- 
ment at the time the original six were 
arrested, but who were not arrested, nor 
even questioned—and why they were not. 


Alien Eyes and Ears 


In the Russian Embassy in London 
recently a minor employe was suddenly 
stricken by a serious illness. An emer- 
gency operation was ordered, and prepa- 
rations were made to rush the man to a 
hospital—but not in London. At the risk 
of his life, he was flown to the Soviet 
Union for surgery. Reason for this: se- 
curity. The Russian Embassy was taking 
no chances that the man might talk while 
under an anesthetic. 

Citing this example of the fierce at- 
tention Russia pays to security in its over- 
seas posts, a Senate subcommittee last 
week threw the book at the loose security 
methods under which the 275 U.S. For- 
eign Service posts operate. Some 13,000 
aliens work in American Foreign Service 
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Wide World 
Ambitious. Rep. Douglas has her eye on 
a seat in the Senate. (SEE: New Hope) 


offices, 10,000 of them in strategically 
vital Germany and Austria. 

Laxity Abroad. This fact alone was 
enough to send Senators Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. (R.-Mass.) and Theodore F. 
Green (D.-R.I.), members of the Tydings 
Committee investigating the State Depart- 
ment, on a hurried trip to Europe. In an 
eye-opening ll-page report, Lodge and 
Green called on the State Department to 
fire every one of the 13,000 aliens em- 
ployed overseas and replace them with 
U.S. citizens. “Although some aliens do 
undoubtedly like America,” said the Sen- 
ators, “aliens as a rule cannot be counted 
upon to feel loyalty to the United States. 
... [They] are prey to bribery and to 
pressure... .” 

Invitation to Spy. Some 15% to 
20% of all the 3,000 employed aliens 
outside Germany and Austria are en- 
gaged in actual clerical work. (The others 
are drivers, janitors, charwomen, tele- 
phone operators, etc.) In Paris, for ex- 
ample, 50% of all employes in the Em- 
bassy are aliens. Many of them “have ac- 
cess to classified material and . . . often 
have not had a full field investigation.” 
In Germany, it was found that char- 
women have access to virtually all rooms 
in American headquarters, are not re- 
quired to keep doors open while cleaning, 
are not watched, either by American or 
German guards, while working. 

Among the other recommendations 
Lodge and Green made: 

ee Own, don’t lease, buildings 
abroad. This will help to foil listening 
devices planted by agents and disloyal 
employes. 

ee Put U.S. Marine guards at all 
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posts, instead of the 
guards. 

ee All security officers should be 
professionals, trained in the U.S. on Com- 
munist techniques of spying and counter- 
spying—and there should be more of 
them. 

e@ @ Tight screening of servants and 
drivers of American officials. 

Regarding the report, State Depart- 
ment officials last week had little to say. 


present civilian 


Untalkative Tom 


He had run for Governor of New 
York and been elected, twice. He had 
run for President of the United States 
and been defeated, twice. 

Last week, saying he needed a “long 
rest” to clear up his chronic bursitis, 
Thomas E. Dewey said he would not be 
a third-time candidate for the governor- 
ship of New York. But about the Presi- 
dency of the United States, Tom Dewey, 
a still-youthful 48, said not a word. 


New Hopes for GCP 


The m-jor state primaries were over 
this week and the 1950 Congressional 
campaign was beginning to show its basic 
issue: 

The Welfare State of Harry S. Tru- 
man versus the “less Government-less 
spending” program usually identified 
with Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

Some Democrats, like Senator-nomi- 
nee George A. Smathers of Florida, were 
more “conservative” than the President. 
Some Republicans, like Oregon’s Sen. 
Wayne Morse, were more “liberal” than 
Taft. But underlying the many local is- 
sues involved was the fundamental tussle 
between those who feel that desirable so- 
cial goals must be purchased at any cost, 
in money or in increased Government 
centralization, and those who believe that 
good social goals can be achieved in an 


People’s Affairs 


Farm income has declined 
slightly since 1929 in percentage 
terms, according to recent Com- 
merce Department figures, although 
in terms of dollars it has more than 
doubled. Key years show the 20- 


year transition: 


Farm Income Farm Income 
(Billions) (Percentage of 
National Income) 

9.07% 

5.24% 

8.68% 


1929 
1932 
1939 
1943 
1948 
1949 


$6.7 
$2.3 
$5.2 
$14.1 
$19.5 
$15.9 8.32% 

The Government has taken in 


this year $33,862,212,405 


The Government has spent this 
$37,097,599,009 
The Government owes. ... 


oe esas ee $256,299,941,179 








Wide World 
Warren foe. James Roosevelt tries to 
block a third-term try. (SEE: New Hope) 


orderly, progressive way which will not 
tear down what it pretends to build up. 

On this rock-bottom issue, the fate 
of 36 Senate seats and the entire 435-man 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives would be decided this November. 
There were indications that the voters’ 
decisions would not be favorable to the 
Truman Administration—even though the 
Administration might keep control of the 
82nd Congress. 

Ups & Downs. The President had 
lost his principal Fair Deal supporter in 
the South, where Smathers had ended 
the 14-year career of Sen. Claude Pep- 
per. In Alabama, a lukewarm Fair Dealer, 
Sen. Lister Hill, had been renominated— 
but only after he sharply toned down his 
support for the Truman program. 

In Ohio, Taft had won Republican 
renomination by a vote which topped the 
combined totals of seven Democratic can- 
didates. In Iowa, Republican Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper had won the Republican 
nomination in every county in the state 
and run up a majority of 150,000 over his 
Brannan plan-supporting Democratic ri- 
val, Albert J. Loveland. 

In New Mexico, Rep. John E. Miles 
beat former Federal Judge David Chavez, 
brother of Truman-supporting Sen. Den- 
nis Chavez (D.), for the governorship. 

In South Dakota, Sen. Chan Gurney, 
attacked as “pro-Administration,” had 
lost the Republican nomination to Rep. 
Francis Case, no friend of the Admin- 
istration. 

In California, Gov. Earl Warren had 
rolled up a combined Republican-Demo- 
cratic majority of better than 600,000 
over Democrat James Roosevelt, thereby 
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virtually guaranteeing his re-election for 
a third term when he faces Roosevelt in 
November. And in California’s Senatorial 
contest, Republican Rep. Richard M. 
Nixon carried a combined two-party total 
which made him a likely winner over 
Democratic Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
in the fall. 

Worth Watching. Three primaries 
still to come might give further indication 
of the voters’ mood: North Carolina, on 
June 24, where Truman-supporter Sen. 
Frank P. Graham faces a runoff election 
against Truman foe Willis Smith; North 
Dakota, on June 24, where regular Re- 
publican Sen. Milton R. Young faces a 
primary challenge from T. H. H. Thore- 
sen, backed by Young’s maverick Repub- 
lican, Fair Dealing colleague, Sen. Wil- 
liam Langer; and South Carolina, on 
July 11, where Truman foe James F. 
Byrnes is running for Governor, and Sen. 
Olin D. Johnston and Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond are contesting for the Senatorial 
nomination in a campaign whose major 
keynote is opposition to Truman policies. 

Even in the contests in which so- 
called “liberal” Republicans such as 
Morse and Pennsylvania’s Gov. James 
Duff had won Senatorial nominations over 
more conservative elements in their own 
party, their basic theme had been criti- 
cism of the Administration. 

Rising Temper. Evidently a ma- 
jority of the voters were not in favor of 
excessive spending, growing .centraliza- 
tion, increasing Government-dominance 
in the name of “social necessity.” And, 
because they showed their opposition by 
their votes, Republicans were beginning 
to indulge in a little cautious hope. Few 
party leaders as yet were claiming the 
GOP would carry Congress in the fall— 
but the possibility was getting better. 


No Wonder Weapons Yet 


After a brief jag of happy enthusi- 
asm about miraculous new weapons which 
would make ground armies obsolete, 
Washington’s military planners were in- 
dulging in some sober second thoughts 
this week. The sum of their conclusions 
seemed to be: Maybe it will all come true 
—some day. 
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caused by psychological 


The news of new weapons, released 
suddenly two weeks ago in a propaganda 
burst evidently intended both to intimi- 


date the Russians and encourage Western 


Europeans, was simmering down rapidly 
to unglamorous fact. As of the moment, 
best-informed sources seemed agreed, the 
dreams of “baby atomic bombs,” “atomic 
artillery,” “atomic rifles,” and so on, are 
dreams which may come true, but haven’t 


yet. 


Not even the fearsome hydrogen 
bomb is a certainty: Scientists aren’t sure 
it can be made. 

In the realm of immediate possibility, 
Pentagon planners say, are guided mis- 
siles with atomic warheads. Atomic “ar- 
tillery” might conceivably also be pos- 
sible if the size of the atomic warhead 
can be reduced, and if the amount of the 
heavy protective material around the gun 


can also be reduced. 


The problem of size also arises with 
so-called “R-W” weapons — weapons 


which could release radioactive by-prod- 


ucts to contaminate war areas. 

More Prosaic. Outside the atomic 
field, a light-walled antitank shell called 
the “squash head” and a new light tank 
are on the way. A new, recoilless anti- 
tank gun and an improved antitank ba- 
zooka also are being developed. New anti- 
aircraft guns are in the works and new 
types of transport planes are in prepara- 
tion. 

The day when these defensive weap- 
ons will be in mass production and avail- 
able to protect the Europeans, military 
officials admit, is probably at least two to 
five years away. The day when they will 
offer the complete answer to a major of- 
fensive by Russia might be even more 
remote. 

And by then, the Russians might 
have them, too. 


Beauty’s Rest 


A new mattress was on the way to 
Joseph Stalin this week, air-expressed 
from Chicago with the best wishes of the 
Simmons (mattress) Company. 

“While it is probable that Premier 
Stalin’s aggressive mental attitude is 
factors more 
basic than a lumpy mattress,” said Presi- 
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dent Grant G. Simmons, “it is just possi- 
ble that improper bedding may con- 
tribute.” 


Unfunny Comic 


Last week Washington was asking 
itself this amusing riddle: 

Is Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan going to capture Steve 
Canyon’s title as the nation’s most pop- 
ular comic character? 

The image of the bald-pated father 
of the Brannan Farm Plan is looking— 
thoughtful and stern as a comic hero 
should look—out from hundreds of thou- 
sands of comic books and “throwaways” 
prepared by the Democratic National 
Committee. Purpose is, of course, to build 
up support among farmers and labor 
union members for Brannan’s plan which 
aims to be all things to all men. Specifi- 
cally, it would allow commodities to find 
their own price levels in the open mar- 
ket (thus giving consumers the benefit of 
low prices) with the Government making 
up the difference—if any—between what 
the farmer gets and what the Govern- 
ment thinks he should get as a fair price. 

The Plot Unthickened. Brannan’s 
plan is so complex that even agricultural 
economists can’t figure what it will cost 
the nation’s taxpayers—including the 
farmers. But this was no obstacle for 
Democratic Committee Chairman Bill 
Boyle’s glib writers, who reduced the 
plan to children’s arithmetic. 

Last week the United Press put an 
expert to work on the mathematics and 
bluntly labelled them gross “exaggera- 
tion.” The UP quoted Brannan as saying 
that the Democratic Committee’s folksy 
explanation of his farm plan is, in effect, 
misleading. Brannan disagreed but con- 
ceded that the comic books are an over- 
simplification. This, however, he tried to 
brush off as excusable in the face of the 
plan’s complexities. 

An example of the comic books’ 
double-talk is a quotation from Hero 
Brannan saying that consumers would 
save 7¢ a dozen on eggs if his plan were 
operating today. Brannan admits he has 
made no such claim—the point was 
simply used as an illustration - which 
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International 
Sparkplug. Walker seeks new props for 
a sagging community. (SEE: Scranton’s) 


“most readers will have no trouble in 
understanding.” 

Simpleton Bait. It is a hard, plain 
fact that the comic books err enormously, 
if not in what they say, certainly in what 
they leave out—principally the cost of 
Brannan’s brain-pet and the staggering 
load it will add to an already frightening 
national debt. Nevertheless, the Demo- 
cratic Committee is gambling that farmers 
and union members will let the comic 
books figure out their economic lives— 
then vote pro-Brannan candidates into 
Congress. 


Secranton’s Booster Shot 


A new type of economic injection, to 
put life back into an ailing community, 
was being tried last week on Scranton, 
Pa. Shunning political largess from 
Washington—and showing real considera- 
tion for the harried U.S. taxpayer— 
Scranton has opened a drive to rehabili- 
tate its industries and create jobs for 
20,000 people. 

Beaten down economically for a dec- 
ade as a result of the decline of the an- 
thracite industry, Scranton stands near 
the top of the nation’s so-called “dis- 
tressed areas,” with nearly 18% of its em- 
ployables out of work. To put them back 
to work, the Lackawanna Industrial Fund 
Enterprises—LIFE for short—was organ- 
ized, began moving into gear with the 
solid backing and enthusiasm of business- 
men, industrialists and labor unions. As 
a starter, business and industry will be 
asked to contribute $1,250,000 of an even- 
tual $2 million fund. The balance will 
come from an annual 1% payroll deduc- 
tion from new and revitalized factories. 

Operation Boot-Strap. With the 
$2 million capital—matched by another 
$2 million from local bank pools—a 
building pragram will get under way, 
eventually to provide a floor capacity of 
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2.5 million square feet for manufacturing 


industries. LIFE figures this will put 10,- 
000 people to work, help stimulate an eco- 
nomic flow which will call for an addi- 
tional 10,000 employables in service in- 
dustries and professions. 

Leading the new venture, as co-chair- 
men, are able and popular Frank C. 
Walker, ex-Postmaster General in the 
Roosevelt administration and chairman of 
the board of Comerford-Public theaters, 
and equally able Ralph E. Weeks, former 
president of International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

Multiple Harness. As the campaign 
got under way this week, co-chairman 
Walker said: “This is a problem involv- 
ing all Lackawanna County and is being 
handled just as much for the good of the 
city and the county as for the welfare of 
jobless people. It ll succeed because it’s a 
team enterprise—with the workers and 
their unions backing us just as hard as 
the business world. Everybody will have 
a stake in it and fight for its continued 
success.” 


Typo 


Throughout its length (48 miles) 
and breadth (37 miles), Rhode Island 
was upset this week. 

At its April session the state legisla- 
ture set out to abolish township control 
over parking and speeding on state high- 
ways. But somebody slipped: The bill 
went even further, wiped out local tax, 
probate and appropriations powers. 

Gov. John O. Pastore has called a 
special session to correct the error. 


Rent-Control Runaround 


Congress last week had a prize po- 
litical football to kick around—and was 
kicking it all over Capitol Hill. The issue 
was an extension of the present rent 
control law, which passed both Houses 
with comfortable majorities. 

Though House and Senate versions 
differ slightly, at least a six-month ex- 
tension of controls—until January 1951— 
is assured, together with six months 
more for communities which want it. 
This was the most the Administration 
could get even though Harry Truman 
wanted a whole year’s extension. 

As the debate got under way, Ad- 
ministration leaders realized they must 
apply the heaviest kind of pressure to 
get any extension at all. For Republican 
opponents, joined by many Democrats, 
had formidable statistics to prove that 
rent controls were both unnecessary and 
unconstitutional. 

Tenants Vote. Democratic leaders 
hammered it home in secret conference 
that if the bill was defeated four or 
five Democratic Senators might lose their 
seats in the November elections. Valid 
or not, the argument scared into line 
many Congressmen who have no taste for 
continued wartime controls. 

Local Action. Eight states have 
taken advantage of a provision in the 
rent control law (some through local 
option ) to de-control themselves—Ari- 
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Sen. Cain. Twelve hours and eight min- 


utes of talk failed. (SEE: Rent) 


zona, Utah, Alabama, Nebraska, Texas. 
Virginia, Wisconsin and New York. (The 
latter two, although de-controlled, have 
substituted state control laws of their 
own.) Hundreds of cities, too, have de- 
controlled. Thus, controls now apply to 
only 814 million housing units in which 
30 million people live. More cities will 
de-control before the year is out; others 
will force their state legislatures to 
tackle the issue rather than leave it to 
Washington. It’s a sure bet that next 
year—a non-election year—will see the 
death of rent controls. 


Pearson Rides Again 


Columnist Drew Pearson was on the 
warpath against another Congressman 
this week: Georgia’s dignified Rep. John 
S. Wood (D.), chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Charges of payroll kickbacks made 
originally by Pearson eventually had sent 
former chairman J. Parnell Thomas (R.- 
N.J.) to jail. Now, apparently, the 
columnist hoped to add a Democrat’s 
scalp to his belt. 

The facts of the matter were these: 
On Jan. 23, 1944, Ralph Stanfield, a 
minor, of Tate, Ga., was crippled by an 
Army truck. When the Government re- 
fused to pay the boy’s medical expenses 
voluntarily, Wood introduced a bill to 
give him $10,000. After the bill was 
passed, D. Carl Tallant of Canton, Ga.. 
who handles the Congressman’s office in 
his home district at a regular salary 
(Pearson said “$7,022 a year”) and also 
shares a law partnership with him, re- 
ceived $1,000 from the boy’s father. 

In addition, a Georgia Negro, Wil- 
liam Fowler, husband of the Wood fam- 
ily maid, had been put on the House 
committee payroll as janitor from July 
1945 to Jan. 4, 1947, 

Pretty Sinister. 


The 


inter preta- 
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tions of these facts were as different as 
the two men involved. Pearson charged 
that Tallant had “suggested” to Mack 
Stanfield, Ralph’s father, “that it was 
‘customary’ to pay 10% of compensation 
bills of this kind.” Pearson also charged 
that Fowler, while drawing “$191.86 a 
month” as janitor, “spent most of his 
time at the Wood home rather than at 
the Capitol.” 

Two days later Wood gave the House 
his version. Tallant, he said, devoted “the 
greater portion of his time” to Congres- 
sional affairs in the home office and 
therefore was on a regular “base salary 
of $4,500 per annum.” 

Perfect Innocence. He then read 
to the House an affidavit from Tallant 
stating that Mack Stanfield “volunteered 
to pay me for my services the maximum 
amount allowed in the bill, namely 10%, 
and he gave me a check for $1,000 pay- 
able to me individually.” Wood read an- 
other affidavit from Stanfield stating that 
“the fee which I paid as guardian for my 
minor son to D. Carl Tallant was a per- 
fectly legitimate fee. .. .” 

As for Fowler, Wood said, when he 
took office in January 1945, and brought 
his family to Washington, Mrs. Fowler 
didn’t want to make the move unless her 
husband accompanied them. So, Wood 
said, he put Fowler, “an excellent jani- 
tor,” on the committee payroll until Jan- 
uary 1947. 

You’re Another. Wood called 
Pearson “this scandalmonger . .. one 
whose stock in trade consists of a wicked 
heart, a lying tongue, and a poisonous 
pen... this arch liar and character as- 
sassin . .. this rogue who has built his 
name upon the wreckage of the reputa- 
tions of others that he has wrought.” 

Pearson, who is used to this sort of 
language from Capitol Hill, turned over 
his version of the facts to the Justice 
Department, promised new “evidence” 
on Wood’s activities. 





Wide World 


Target. Rep. Wood exchanges insults 
with columnist Pearson. (SEE: Rides) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





By Wheeler McMillen 


Strengthening the Arm 


A peculiarly American gather- 
ing will take place this coming week. 
Between June 30 and July 6, 47,000 
Boy Scouts and their leaders will en- 
camp at Valley Forge, Pa. 

From Scout troops all over the 
nation, seleeted boys will attend the 
encampment, known, in Scout lan- 
guage, as a “jamboree.” Some 7,000 of 
them will come from west of the 
Rockies, Alaska and Hawaii. More 
than 500 lads from outside the United 
States, from India, Austria, France, 
Germany and Latin-American coun- 
tries will be guests. 

On 600 of the 2,033 acres in 
Valley Forge Park, maintained by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, will 
be spread what is probably the largest 
tent city ever erected anywhere. The 
boys will bring their own tents, do 
their own cooking. Charcoal will be 
provided for fuel, since even ,Penn- 
sylvania’s forests might not withstand 
the assault of 47,000 Boy Scout axes. 


* * o 


Many boys will have themselves 
earned the $40 which, besides travel 
expense, the jamboree experience will 
cost them. Others are being sent by 
groups interested in their home boys, 
some by newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. The entire enterprise will be 
self-liquidating. 


* * . 


The boys will traverse the very 
grounds, yard by yard, where George 
Washington and his 11,000 ragged 
Continentals eked out the bitter win- 
ter of 1777-78. They will see historic 
relics of the tremendous struggle to 
establish liberty. They will visit Inde- 
pendence Hall and the Liberty Bell in 
Philadelphia. 

What a Fourth of July for this 
great cross-section of American youth! 
They will have come to Valley Forge 
as young patriots because Scouting’s 
teachings emphasize the meaning of 
the United States of America. They 
will return to their homes with a feel- 
ing that they have lived in sacred 
grounds, and that they have walked in 
the footsteps of the Father of their 
country. 

Coming and going, they will see 
the productive farms and busy fac- 
tories that produce America’s abun- 
dance. They will enjoy travel on our 
vast network of transportation lines. 
They will participate in the genius for 
organization that has made possible 
the extraordinary provisions for the 
health, safety, comfort and fun of so 
tremendous an outdoor encampment. 

Boys from the West will mingle 
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with the boys from the East, and those 
from the North will meet with those 
from the South. New friendships and 
new understanding will arise to help 
knit a great nation together. 

The boys will see the President 
of the United States, who will visit 
on their opening day. They will take 
part in great organized spectacles— 
as important participants. Their pro- 
gram of activities will remind them 
of the current crusade of Scouting to 
“Strengthen the Arm of Liberty.” 


* * * 


The significant points about 
this striking event, it seems to me, 
are all truly American. Thousands of 
men, each deeply interested in their 
country and in the boys who will soon 
be men, are giving time, money and 
effort to make the 1950 jamboree suc- 
cessful. Volunteers, to help keep Amer- 
ica free, just as men volunteered in 
1775 for a more arduous and more 
dangerous service! 

While Federal and state agencies 
have cooperated generously, the huge 
undertaking is privately managed and 
privately paid for. It will be a triumph 
of skilled free organization, a sort of 
skill independent Americans exhibit 
so well. Throughout the entire pro- 
ceeding the virtues and experience of 
the outdoor pioneer will be exempli- 
fied—virtues that are still essential in 
the America of today. 

Only a free people could de- 
velop so fully the kind of Scouting 
for boys that can stage this kind of 
Fourth of July. Fortunately Scouting 
is deeply dedicated to preserving and 
building the advantages of freedom. 
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Chairman Boyle. The dinner checks 
brought contentment. (SEE: Gravy) 


G ravy 


Genial William (“Bill”) Boyle, Dem- 
ocratic Party Committee chairman, had a 
smile broader than usual for his callers 
last week. House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D.-Tex.) had handed him a fat check for 
$100,000, collected among the Democratic 
faithful in Texas at a mass barbecue— 
which cost individuals at least $30 apiece. 
Like the half-million dollars collected at 
the famed Jefferson Day $100-a-plate din- 
ner earlier this year, the Democratic Com- 
mittee will pay no entertainment tax—the 
precedent having been set by the decision 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 
Chief Counsel, good Democrat Charles 
Oliphant. 


Sign of the Times 


On June 12, 1940 word reached the 
Pentagon that the Nazi hordes had taken 
Paris; France had fallen. Into his desk 
drawer, Chief of Staff Gen. George C. 
Marshall jammed a speech he was sup- 
posed to give that morning to students at 
his alma mater, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. This was no time for speeches. Last 
Monday, June 12, 1950, it came out of the 
drawer, and was presented to the students 
of VMI unchanged. Its high point: “This 
is a day of high emotion for you men. It 
may also be one of the most fateful days 
in the history of the world.” 


Heap Big Nonsense 


United States laws governing Indian 
affairs are so antiquated that they once 
made it necessary for the Government to 
approve the will of a Vice President be- 
fore it could be probated. Interior Secre- 
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tary Oscar W. Chapman told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee about it re- 
cently. His first official act when he came 
to the department as Assistant Secretary 
17 years ago, he said, “involved an Indian 
matter.” 

“What do you suppose it was? It was 
the approval of the will of the former 
Vice President of the United States from 
Kansas. Even he . . . [was] classified 
under the law as an Indian, and the Gov- 
ernment had to approve his will before it 
could be probated in the courts.” 

The Vice President, Chapman said, 
was Charles Curtis. who served with Her- 
bert Hoover from 1929 to 1933. 


Let Dawn Crack 


There was a lot of eyebrow raising 
on the White House lawn one day last 
week. What brought it about was a state- 
ment Harry Truman made to members of 
the National Association of Radio Farm 
Directors. Truman remarked: He listens 
to farm broadcasts nearly every morning 
at 5:30. Said one eyebrow raiser: “He 
didn’t smile as he said it—he laughed.” 


The Biggest Lobby 


This week the special House commit- 
tee investigating lobbyists was bogged 


down in partisan bickering. Principal 
bone of contention among committee 


members was the group of lobbyists who 
were definitely not being investigated: 

The 3,539 publicity and public rela- 
tions workers hired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, to propagandize the Fed- 
eral Government, Congress and the peo- 
ple in favor of President Truman’s pet 
policies. 

Last year, committee members knew, 
2.100 lobbyists for private firms spent 
about $8 million to influence legislators. 
In the same period, Government propa- 
gandists spent more than $100 million for 


Radio farmhand. HST begins 


his day 


the same purpose. To pay their salaries, 
the Treasury shelled out more than $] 
million a month, spent $45 million to 
print their releases and statements, and 
another $42 million for mailing. 

Flood of Persuasion. According to 
Hoover Commission reports, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office each year awards 
contracts for $12 million worth of print- 
ing. In addition, 60 other printing plants 
in the Capital and 93 others around the 
country grind out Government releases. 
Eighteen separate agencies exist with 
Government publicity their principal pur- 
pose. In a sample nine-month period 
studied by the House Executive Expendi- 
tures Committee, a typical department, 
Agriculture, sent out 1,998 press releases, 
837 radio scripts, 17 new motion picture 
films and 120,000 copies of its weekly 
clip sheets. 

And some departments, notably the 
Department of Defense, maintain regular 
“Congressional liaison offices” in the 
House and Senate Office Buildings. 

This week the House Lobbying Com- 
mittee was arguing about “big business” 
lobbyists. Still untouched were the lobby- 
ists for the biggest business of them all— 
the Federal Government. 


Marked Man 


State Department staffers, particu- 
larly minor officials, have been taking a 
ribbing in Washington ever since the 
Congressional investigation of the State 
Department started. Some have taken it 
pretty hard, others have resorted to sar- 
donic humor as a means of defense. 

Last week a reporter called up one 
such State Department official to make a 
luncheon date. The official accepted; then 
the reporter, who had never met the off- 
cial, asked, “How will I recognize you?” 
“Oh, that'll be simple,” said the official. 
“In one hand I'll be carrying a hammer, 
in the other, a sickle.” 
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with broadcast briefs. 


The World 





For the Record 


e @ Germany joined an international 
political organization for the first time 
since Adolf Hitler bolted the League of 
Nations in 1933. The Bundestag of the 
West German Republic voted, 220-152, to 
become the 15th member of the Council 
of Europe. 

@ ¢ German Communists took a lick- 
ing at the polls in the Ruhr, where they 
are strongest. In the North Rhine-West- 
phalia state election, they got only 5.5% 
of the vote as against 14° in 1947. 

e @ The United Nations Trusteeship 
Council abandoned efforts to internation- 
alize Jerusalem. After working for seven 
months without success to get Israel and 
Jordan to accept such a regime, the Coun- 
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tions from Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. In the 
weeks ahead, these six nations will try to 
transform the Schuman Plan for pooling 
their total annual production of 26 mil- 
lion tons of steel and 210 million tons of 
coal into a working arrangement. 

The Marshall Plan was intended to 
start Europe on the road to recovery. But 
its American sponsors warned that, in the 
end, Europeans must work out their own 
economic salvation by cooperating among 
themselves. If it can be made to work, the 
Schuman Plan will be the first big step in 
that direction. 

The Paris conference brought Eu- 
rope to a turning point in its history. For 
the first time France and Germany, long 
the bitterest of rivals in and out of war, 
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“Well Keep in Touch With You” 


ecutive Committee of the party put out a 
15-page, 6,000-word manifesto. The state- 
ment, ironically called European Unity, 
announced a new British foreign policy. 
Isolationist to the core, it turned Britain’s 
broad back on its continental neighbors. 

We Want Out. In effect, this is 
what it said: In everything but distance, 
we are closer to the nations of the Com- 
monwealth (Canada, Australia, etc.) than 
we are to the countries of Europe. We 
cannot get involved in agreements with 
Europe’s non-Socialist nations because 
they might outvote us and force us into 
action which would weaken our Socialist 
experiment at home. Therefore, we cannot 
cooperate in the integration of Europe. 
That goes for the Council of Europe. And 
it goes for the Schuman Plan. 

In Washington, ECA Chief Paul G. 
Hoffman, who has been working for 
months toward greater cooperation among 
the nations of Europe, Britain included. 
called the Laborite manifesto “deplor- 
able isolationism in its worst form.” On 
Capitol Hill there was talk of cutting 
Britain’s Marshall Plan allotment. Said 
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“Good-bye Farewell, Good-bye Farewell.” 


As the cartoonists saw if. American and French reaction to British stand on the Schuman Plan. (SEE: J. Bull, lsolationist ) 


cil voted, 9-1, to refer the matter back to 
the General Assembly. 

e e Fifty U.N. members volunteered 
to contribute $20 million to help raise 
standards of living in backward nations. 
The United States, with a Point IV pro- 
gram of its own, pledged $3 for every $2 
contributed by the other nations. 

ee Gen. Chen Yi, Nationalist Chi- 
na’s first postwar governor of Formosa, 
was executed for collaborating with Com- 
munists. 

ee Peru’s military junta quickly 
put down a revolution in Arequipa, the 
nation’s second largest city. 


J. Bull, [solationist 


This week six nations convened at 
Paris for the most important European 
conference since the meeting to organize 
the Marshall Plan in 1947. 


France, as host, welcomed delega- 
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sat down to work together for a great 
cause. Success in their negotiations could 
do more to assure peace than anything 
else short of an about-face by the masters 
of the Kremlin. 

Union’s Peace. In the eyes of many 
observers, this is more than an economic 
conference. It’s a peace conference as 
well. A German delegate said: “Whatever 
we sign will be a treaty that we will not, 
indeed, that we cannot, fight each other 
again.” 

For weeks French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman had prepared for this 
greatest assignment of his career. Twice 
a day he had met with Jean Monnet, au- 
thor of the pooling proposal. Schuman 
had looked forward to the Parfs meeting 
with confidence. But last week, from 
across the English channel, he received 
disappointing news. The British Labor 
Party turned its Socialist thumbs down 
on the Schuman Plan. The National Ex- 


Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.): “I'm 
damned mad. I think of all we’ve done to 
help them make ends meet—and then we 
wake up to find the British will not co- 
operate with Western Europe.” 

In London, Prime Minister Attlee 
might not have been “damned mad,” but 
he certainly was surprised. The commit- 
tee had gone over his head, released the 
statement without consulting him. 

Full of Surprises. The committee 
was headed by Hugh Dalton, who had 
been fired as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
because he blabbed budget secrets. After 
a short time in political limbo, Attlee 
brought him back into his Cabinet as 
Minister of Town and Country Planning. 

Last week Attlee had intended to 
issue a government White Paper on the 
Schuman Plan. When the French pro- 
posal was announced, Britain adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude, began to draft a 
counterproposal. The White Paper was 
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Nice Boy. Prince Michael of Kent 
rates a chuck on the chin from his 
grandmother, Queen Mary. This dis- 
play of royal affection took place dur- 


intended to put on record the exchange 
of correspondence between France and 
Britain. But Dalton and the left-wing fac- 
tion which drew up the manifesto beat 
him to the punch. The day before the gov- 
ernment statement was released, Dalton 
called a press conference and handed out 
copies of the manifesto. He did not con- 
sult Attlee or Foreign Secretary Bevin, 
who is in a hospital. 

In private, Attlee may have censured 
Dalton and his committee. But in House 
of Commons debate the Prime Minister 
did his best to straddle the issue. He 
couldn’t afford to risk a party split which 
almost certainly would cost the Socialists 
control of the government. Lamely, he 
tried to make a distinction between “party 
policy” and “government policy.” Refer- 
ring to the Schuman Plan, he said: “The 
British government desire to help and 
not hinder in this . .. valuable piece of 
European cooperation.” 

No Party Issue. Anthony Eden, No. 
2 leader of the Conservatives, cried out at 
a Yorkshire rally that this “deplorable 
document . . . should be withdrawn im- 
mediately.” But most other Conservatives 
were cautious in their criticism. 

The manifesto’s theme—Common- 
wealth First—is popular with most Brit- 
ons, Socialist and Tory alike. Winston 
Churchill would like to challenge the So- 
cialists on a red-hot issue, but not on 
Mother England’s ties with her do- 
minions. 

Britain’s reluctance to enter into 
agreements with non-socialist countries is 
not surprising, but putting it on record is. 
The British have been wary about co- 
operating with Europe. Under Socialist 
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ing a King’s Birthday Parade. Michael, 
who is going on 9, is the son of the 
King’s youngest brother, the late Duke 
of Kent. 





planned economy, the government fixes 
wages, working conditions, puts price 
tags on finished products of nationalized 
industries. (Coal is state-owned; nation- 
alization of the steel industry is under 
consideration.) In free enterprise coun- 
tries like the six meeting at Paris, the law 
of supply and demand, in the main, gov- 
erns wages and prices. The British realize 
that these two systems, like oil and water, 
won’t mix. They don’t want to run the 
risk of having free enterprise decisions 
gum up their Socialist economy. 

Foreign Minister Schuman told the 
first session of the six-power conference 
on Tuesday that a Europe without British 
cooperation is “inconceivable.” Britain 
can match the six pool nations in coal 
output. It produces a third of Western 
Europe’s steel. It would be a tremendous 
asset to the Schuman combine. 

But the Labor Party appears to have 
put the Attlee government out on a limb 
from which it could retreat only with 
great loss of face. The British have ar- 
ranged to be kept advised of the nego- 
tiations at Paris. But, for the time being, 
the six nations must work out an agree- 
ment without their big neighbor across 
the channel. They hove to have the new 
machine ready to roll by the end of the 
year. 


«Don’t Weep in Your Beer” 


Some Germans have short memories. 
They find it convenient to forget that they 
are caught in the middle of the cold war 
only because their Hitler set the stage for 
Russia’s Stalin. Last week for the benefit 
of all Germans, John J. McCloy. United 


States high commissioner, delivered a 
jolting reminder of the bitter fact. 

He went to Dusseldorf to address the 
French-German Friendship Society. In 
the audience were representatives of the 
Ruhr’s great steel, iron, coal and chemi- 
cal industries. It was the leaders of these 
industries who helped raise Hitler to 
power. McCloy spoke for 20 minutes. 
Then he threw the meeting open to ques- 
tions. For two hours he was raked with 
criticism of Allied policy. 

Off the Chest. Theodor Gold- 
schmidt, president of the Essen Chamber 
of Commerce, complained about high 
taxes, dismantling, “failure” of the West's 
Big Three to solve the refugee problem, 
excessive occupation costs. Said he: “If 
Churchill and Roosevelt felt like giving 
Stalin presents at the expense of Ger- 
many [a reference to the concessions 
made to Russia at Yalta], then the Amer- 
icans and British should foot the bill.” 

McCloy’s face flushed and he an- 
swered with anger in his voice. “Don’t 
forget that America’s high taxes are the 
result of German aggression. Don’t for- 
get who started the war. Whether or not 
you gentlemen here are responsible per- 
sonally for it, remember the war and all 
the misery that followed it—including 
your own—was born and bred in German 
soil and you must accept the responsi- 
bility. 

“Why didn’t you mention the Mar- 
shall Plan [Germany’s share: $873 mil- 
lion]? Why didn’t you mention the aid 
we are giving the refugees while you 
stall? Why don’t you recall how the occu- 
pied countries lived under your occupa- 
Ger sus 

“Never in history has a defeated 
country been set so rapidly on its feet by 
former enemies. . . . Don’t weep in your 
beer. Think of the good things as they 
come to you.” 

The audience, reported a_ corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, “was 
taken aback, then applauded roundly.” 


Juliet Slept Where? 


The “cold war” of tourist brochures 
had gotten out of hand. France was try- 
ing to counteract the drawing power of 
Rome’s Holy Year by advertising: “Come 
to Lourdes, and other French holy 
places.” And last week two Italian towns 
were squabbling over the spoils of their 
own dollar-laden tourist trade. 

Verona, a peaceful little city popu- 
larized by Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, had long enjoyed a virtual monop- 
oly of tourist traffic in the central Po val- 
ley. Just as Denmark publicized Hamlet’s 
make-believe Elsinore castle, Verona 
drummed up interest in what it claimed 
were the famous love-scene balcony and 
Juliet’s actual tomb. 

Nearby Vicenza decided to get into 
the act. Its tourist bureau “discovered” 
two ruined castles conveniently perched 
on adjacent hills. City fathers saw their 
chance, and announced to the tourist 
world that the two Verona lovers had 
spent their summers there. An ancient 
bed was “found” among the ruins of Jul- 
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iet’s castle, and a modern restaurant and 
souvenir stand were installed. Gullible 
tourists came to gape. 

The Veronese boiled, beefed about 
the loss of dollars to Vicenza, finally un- 
dertook direct action against their neigh- 
bors. A group of young men from Verona 
—including a tourist official and a hotel 
owner—paid a friendly call on the pro- 
prietor of Juliet’s castle. They came in 
two cars, hiding a former U.S. Army 
truck down the road. 

Alarums & Excursions. The visi- 
tors drank and played cards with their 
host far into the night. Soon after they 
had driven off, he discovered his famous 
Juliet bed was missing. 

In its place, stuck to the wall, was a 
parchment, with a message in bold let- 
ters: “I’ve had enough of this darned 
town and this hard bed. Romeo is also 
complaining. We shall return to Verona. 
: Distinguished greetings.” It was 
signed “Giulietta.” 

Last week the Veronese and Vicen- 





International 
Nizam of Hyderabad. A fortune in a 
vault, $1.05 a day to live. (SEE: Billion) 
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tini argued heatedly in sidewalk cafes 
about the raid. The Vicentini took the 
matter into the law courts. And their 
newspaper talked tough. “Juliet’s bed,” it 
said, “shall be restored to the Vicentini 
and become more famous and authentic 
than ever. Perhaps we should take up 
arms and go on the warpath.” 

Italy hadn’t seen anything like it 
since Florence and Bologna were “on the 
warpath” during the time of the Medici 
in the 15th century. Meantime, Holy Year 
tourists, having seen their fill of churches, 
continued to stream in—to both Verona 
and Vicenza. 


A Billion & Boredom 


The Nizam of Hyderabad, a wizened 
64, is said to be world’s richest man. 
Latest estimate of his wealth, made by 
the Nizam himself in an inventory to the 
government of India, is 5 billion rupees 
(about $1 billion). 

Hyderabad was one of the 562 
princely states of India at the time of 
partition. The Nizam, a Moslem, ruled his 
17 million subjects (four out of five are 
Hindus) until September 1948. Then In- 
dian troops invaded his country. The 
Nizam, in no position to resist, turned 
over his vast holdings in land to the gov- 
ernment of India for a price: an esti- 
mated $3 million a year. 

Now he lives quietly in his palace, 
showing little interest in the outside 
world. He spends his days reading the 
Koran, writing Persian poetry, or, some- 
times, counting his money. 

Cold Storage. In an a‘r-conditioned 
vault, which only he is permitted to enter, 
he keeps $73.5 million in silver, gold and 
currency notes, and a collection of crown 
jewels and heirlooms worth millions. The 
standout item is a 182-carat diamond. A 
Bombay jeweler once offered $5,250 just 
for the privilege of being permitted to 
look at the collection. 

Despite his great wealth, the Nizam 
lives frugally, spends only $1.05 a day on 
personal expenses. He eats one meal a 
day, writes memos on cigaret papers, 
mends and darns his own clothes. In his 
study he has only one outward sign of his 
wealth—a large, uncut diamond which he 
uses as a paperweight. 


Hold That Hemline! 


Dr. Edith Summerskill, 49, chic, 
redthaired British minister of national 
insurance, showed her temper last week. 

What aroused the only woman mem- 
ber of the Attlee Cabinet was no impor- 
tant problem of state, but rather the 
current trend in fashion for shorter skirts. 

Speaking at a London fashion show, 
Parliament’s best-dressed woman went 
right down the line for long hems. Said 
she: “The New Look is a splendid de- 
sign for women politicians. We can cross 
our knees discreetly on the platform 
and forget that our mothers told us no 
lady should do so. 

“T can lounge on the front bench of 
the House of Commons and even specu- 
late seriously upon putting my feet on 





Pathfinder-Hammond 
Dr. Summerskill. “Nobody can shackle 


a woman’s legs... .” (SEE: Hemline!) 


the table [a favorite occupation of Prime 
Minister Attlee and Winston Churchill}. 

“I protest on behalf of all the 
women of Britain at the order from the 
mysterious man behind the scenes to put 
our hems up just as we had got them 
down. 

“Nobody can shackle a woman’s legs 
after her mind has been emancipated. 
My hem stays down.” 


Whose World War III? 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 


this week gave good advice to those who 
say war is inevitable. In an address at 
the Governors’ Conference at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va., he said: 

“You remember that Moscow took 
proprietorship of the word ‘democracy.’ 
She stole that one. Now Moscow is trying 
to steal the word ‘peace.’ The Commu- 
nists are trying to get us to talk war while 
they talk peace. . . 

“We are always painted as warmon- 
gers. So any time one of us makes the 
statement, ‘We have got to do this or that 
to win World War III,’ he is just furnish- 
ing grist for the Communist mill. Such 
statements ... put us right where they 
want us. 

“We don’t belong there. The way is 
open to us to avoid that very dangerous 
trap and that is to recognize that our 
goal should not be to win World War III. 
Our goal should be to prevent World War 
III ever happening.” 


Huks on the Run 


Along Manila’s sweltering Escolta 
and out into the little nipa shack villages 
in the Philippines’ “rice bowl,” the big 
question last week was: “Is Luis Taruc 
dead?” 

Taruc, slight, sickly, 36-year-old 
guerilla leader of Hukbalahaps,* is Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1 of the Philippines. He 
organized his guerilla force to fight the 

*A contraction of four words of Tagalog dialect 
meaning ‘‘People’s Army Against Japan.” After 


the war, Taruc renamed his organization ‘‘People’s 
Liberation Army.” 
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Japanese. After the war he kept it to- 
gether to fight Filipinos. Because of 
Taruc and the Huks, the Philippine re- 
public, approaching its fourth birthday 
(July 4), has known scarcely a day of 
peace. 

President Elpidio Quirino claims he 
has word that Taruc died of tuberculosis. 
Although most Manila observers doubt 
this, there is some evidence to support 
Quirino’s story. The two top Filipino 
Communists, Mariano Balgos and Capado 
Guillermo Capadocia, left Manila weeks 
ago, presumably to take over field com- 
rand of the Huks. 

elf Taruc were alive and well, there 
was no doubt last week that he had to 
be moving fast to avoid capture. For the 
Philippine army, under tough Maj. Gen. 
Mariano Castaneda, at long last had the 
Huks on the run. 

But the role of fugitive was nothing 
new to Luis Taruc. During the war the 
Huks made 1.000 raids, killed 20,000 
Japanese, spies and collaborators. Taruc’s 
men also rescued Allied fliers, kept most 
of the rice harvest out of enemy hands. 

Peasant Bait. After the war, Taruc 
found a new cause to fight for. He 
started to campaign for a “must” of all 
Communist programs—agrarian reform. 
Most of the land in the Philippines was 
farmed under a centuries-old system of 
sharecropping. The landlord put up two 
to four acres of land. The tenant bought 
seed, fertilizer, got 30% of the 
harvest. The landlord got 70%. In a good 
year, a tenant earned about $75. 

To get a better deal for the peasants, 
Taruc put his Huks on the warpath. In 
1948, Quirino sent his brother, Antonio, 
to bargain with the Huk supremo. On 
an offer of amnesty for the Huks and a 
reversal of the 70-30 deal in favor of the 
sharecroppers, Taruc laid down his guns. 

He came to Manila to take over a 
seat in Congress he had won in the 
1946 elections. Taruc’s career as a legis- 
lator was short-lived. The lot of the 
peasants got no better. Many of the Huks 
refused to turn in their arms. Before 
long, Taruc returned to the hills to re- 
sume command. 

With a fighting force somewhere be- 
tween 3,000 and 30,000 men, supported 
by 300,000 peasants, Taruc spread his op- 
erations into 18 Luzon provinces and ad- 
jacent islands. He stepped up raids on 
villages from an average of once a month 
to as often as six a day. 

The Philippine constabulary, with 
30,000 men, was assigned to put down the 
uprising, but its men looted, molested 
women, helped to make new friends for 
Taruc. In April, Quirino benched the con- 
stabulary and put the army into the fray. 
That was a bad break for Taruc. 

The Hard Way. The Army had 
strict orders to be friendly with the peas- 
ants, pay for everything acquired. In time 
it won the confidence and the cooperation 
of a people eager for peace. Then the 
army began to wrest territory away from 
the Huks. 

Last week Quirino made a 200-mile 
inspection tour into four “rice bowl” prov- 
inces which had been virtually cleared of 


tools. 
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European 


The Huks’ Taruc. Dead or alive, his... 





Wide World 


. . . loss is Quirino’s gain. (SEE: Run) 


Huks. He appeared to be near a solution 
to one of his biggest problems—restora- 
tion of peace and order. 

But big problems still remain. One is 
reported widespread corruption in gov- 
ernment. Charges of graft are being in- 
vestigated by a board headed by Vice 
President Fernando Lopez, who is far 
more popular than Quirino. 

The biggest problem of all is the 
Philippines’ lagging economy. Sugar, a 
big pay crop, has reached only 75% of 
pre-war production. Tobacco growers, 
having lost the rich Spanish market, pro- 
duce only 10% of the pre-war level. 

And the government itself, handi- 
capped as was Chiang Kai-shek’s regime 
by poor administration, is having finan- 


cial trouble. The U.S., by direct and in- 
direct contributions, has spent almost $2 
billion in the Philippines in four years. 
Nevertheless, the Quirino government has 
a deficit in the present fiscal year of more 
than $90 million. 


UNESCO's Sad Scholars 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization was 
born of high hopes at London in 1945. 
It almost died in deep despair last week 
at Florence, birthplace of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Midway in the fourth and final week 
of UNESCO's fifth general conference, 
Mexico’s scholarly Dr. Jaime 
Bodet turned in his resignation as Di- 
rector General. He was distressed because 
UNESCO had become a cold war battle- 
ground: he was discouraged because it 
lacked funds to carry out its mission of 
exchanging education. science and cul- 
ture throughout the world. 

It was the first time the chief of any 
U.N. agency had taken such action. U.N. 
officials weren’t in a mood to let Bodet 
get away with it. By cable from Lake 
Success. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
begged Bodet to keep his $26.800-a-year 
job. At Florence, UNESCO officials put 
more pressure on Bodet. 

It paid off. Two days after he had 
written his letter of resignation, Bodet 
came back to address delegates in for- 
tress-like Palazzo Pitti, once the home of 
the Medicis and the Kings of Italy. He 
pocketed his letter of resignation, said 
he would continue as Director General. 

Fun & Futility. Fifty-six nations 
sent more than 800 delegates to the 
Florence conference. Howland H. Sar- 
geant, deputy assistant secretary of state 
for public affairs, headed the 48-member 
American delegation, which included ac- 
tress Myrna Loy. Most of the Americans 
stayed at the swank Hotel Excelsior, over- 
looking the muddy Arno River. Represen- 
tatives of smaller nations rented $1-day 
rooms in pensioni on the Via Romana. 

Outside conference sessions, dele- 
gates had as good a time as any Floren- 
tine tourist. But, in the meetings in the 
gilded, high-ceiling salons of Palazzo 
Vecchio and Palazzo Pitti, the dominant 
mood was dark. 

Bodet started his lament with his 
opening address. “Before.” he said, “it 
was the armaments merchants who were 
suspect; now even scholars and poets are 
regarded with mistrust. ... The breath of 
human fellowship that was felt about us 
when we met in London [in 1945] has 
steadily weakened.” 

After five years, UNESCO could 
point to few accomplishments. It had 
established a Permanent Council for the 
Coordination of International Congresses 
of Medical Sciences. It had collected 
$200 million in the United States to re- 
build war-wrecked schools, libraries and 
laboratories. It had increased its mem- 
bership to 59 nations. (Korea, Indonesia 
and Hashemite Jordan were admitted at 
Florence.) But most of its work has been 
devoted to surveys and_ publishing 


Torres 
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pamphlets (on such subjects as conflict- 
ing world copyright laws). 

One-Sided. Russia, opposed to any 
program that might let ideas from a free 
world penetrate the Iron Curtain, boy- 
cotted UNESCO from the start. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary were the 
only Soviet bloc nations to join. Poland 
didn’t appear at Florence and didn’t 
bother to explain its absence. Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary walked out when 
UNESCO, following Lake Success’s lead, 
recognized the delegation of Nationalist 
China instead of that from Communist 
China. 

UNESCO’s financial problem, like 
all scholars’, had been thorny. The $8.2 
million annual budget is barely suff- 
cient to maintain the 800-member sec- 
retariat in UNESCO House, Paris. 

Like most postwar organizations, 
UNESCO has suffered an administrative 
migraine. One official estimated that 30% 
of the secretariat’s time was spent in 
preparing or digesting the work of the 
annual conferences. One overworked sec- 
retary said of her bosses: “Before, they 
loved to write books about books about 
books—now they write reports about re- 
ports about reports.” 

Indifference. At home, member 
states have given little more than lip- 
service to UNESCO’s cause. Theoreti- 
cally, the work was to be done by indi- 
vidual national commissions, looking to 
Paris for coordination. Forty-four com- 
missions were organized, but only 25 
bothered to submit an annual report last 
year. The U.S., with the most active com- 
mission, appropriated only $200,000 for 
this immense job. 

Last week, after the Florence con- 
ference had adjourned, observers had 
trouble singling out its biggest contri- 
bution. Some thought it was an American 
proposal to double activities in Western 
Germany. But even UNESCO optimists 
didn’t expect great results because only 
$120,000 a year is available for expendi- 
ture in Germany. That is but a fraction 
of what it would take to do the job right. 
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Bodet. “The breath of human scholar- 
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THE WORLD AND US 





By Felix Morley 





What Is Our Foreign Policy? 


It is not surprising that Ameri- 
cans are so confused as to the nature 
and purpose of our foreign policy. In 
this respect we are very much in the 
position of the man who mounted his 
horse and rode off in all directions at 
once. 

At the present time, several whol- 
ly different foreign policies can be dis- 
cerned in State Department actions 
and pronouncements. And it is all too 
obvious that some of these are in di- 
rect conflict with each other. 


¥% * * 


There is, first, support of the 
United Nations. We are told frequent- 
ly that U.N. is the keystone of our for- 
eign policy and that all our relations 
with other governments are “within 
the framework” of the U.N. Charter, 
as ratified by the Senate just five years 
ago—on July 28, 1945. 

Actually, we know the United Na- 
tions is bogged down. For this the 
Kremlin is undoubtedly responsible, 
but the reason is less important than 
the fact. As former President Hoover 
has said: We gain nothing by the pre- 
tense that U.N., with Russian member- 
ship, is getting anywhere. 


* ¥ # 


Secretary of State Acheson is 
well aware of the futility of U.N. In 
consequence he is working hard to de- 
velop the Atlantic Pact—a military al- 
liance, financed by the American tax- 
payer, admittedly designed to restrain 
Russia. The two principal members of 
U.N. are in a cold war with each other 
—but we still pretend that the organi- 
zation can survive that cleavage. 

In Paris and London, last month, 
Mr. Acheson took steps to make the 
Atlantic Pact something more than an 
old-fashioned military alliance. Its 
Council will now sit continuously and 
will concern itself with economic as 
well as military cooperation. This 
looks like a step toward a Federal 
Union of the North Atlantic countries, 
an objective strongly advocated by sev- 
eral important unofficial organizations 
in this country. 

But, as the State Department 
moves tentatively toward political 
union with Western Europe, it also 
endorses the Schuman Plan, which 
leads in a wholly different direction. 


* * * 


This scheme, named after the 
able foreign minister of France, is de- 
signed to integrate Western Europe 
without the United States, and is there- 
fore at variance with the idea of a 
North Atlantic Union including this 
country and Canada. One may favor 





Violet Oakley 


Felix Morley. Too many signposts. 


either the Schuman Plan, or Federal 
Union, but not both simultaneously. 
Now the picture is further com- 
plicated because the British Labor 
Party has announced it will have no 
part in the Schuman Plan, and is not 
interested in European integration. 
Nor is it only the British Socialists 
who put the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions first, and are skeptical about co- 
operation with Western Europe. Isola- 
tionist sentiment is strong among all 
types of Englishmen. They do not 
agree with President Truman that “iso- 
lationism leads to war.” In fact, their 
reasoning is exactly opposite. 


* * * 


Meantime the State Department 
impartially endorses subsidies for the 
isolationist government of Britain and 
for the French government, which, in 
spite of British indifference, is work- 
ing for European union. Naturally we 
do not want to take sides in this 
transatlantic row, but to fail to do so 
is to be isolationist ourselves—which 
the State Department condemns. 

Many people are being forced to 
conclude that the Administration has 
no long-range foreign policy—except 
to pour out money to every govern- 
ment that calls itself anti-Communist. 
That belief will gain ground until Mr. 
Acheson tells us more precisely just 
what he is trying to do. 

We are spending lavishly on 


spreading the “Voice of America” 
throughout the world. But a voice has 
little meaning unless it has some clear- 
cut ideas to express. A broadcast that 
says nothing has no significance mere- 
ly because it can be widely heard. 
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Science 





Rubber Highway 


It was tulip-time in Holland, but 
the American engineer escorted out of 
Amsterdam last April by a party of 
Dutch officials hadn’t come 3,000 miles 
to look at posies, no matter how pretty. 
His mission was to inspect the most sig- 
nificant strip of road in Europe. 

Halfway to The Hague, the motor- 
cade stopped. Ahead stretched a mile of 
quite  ordinary-appearing pavement. 
“There it is!” exclaimed the Dutch 
spokesman proudly. “Ten years ago the 
Nazi Panzers roared down this highway 
to the sea; six years ago, the Allies 
chased them back over it—tanks, artil- 
lery, trucks, everything! You know what 
that kind of traffic does to a road: tears 
it up like tissue paper. Rut this strip! 
Well, see for yourself, Mijnheer Fisher.” 

Harry Fisher, builder of nearly 600 
U.S. airports and paving-consultant to 
both the Army and Navy, got out, knelt, 
examined the highway surface. “Dunno,” 
he said. “Looks good, but... .” 

Skeptical, Fisher returned to the 
spot next day—alone. For nine straight 
days, he cut out sections of the road, 
analyzed and tested them in every pos- 
sible way. Then he went back to the 
Dutch. “You win,” he said. “It works.” 

Magic Mix. What Fisher had seen, 
and what the New York City Highway 
Department was trying out last week on 
his recommendation, was a rubber road. 
Into the usual asphalt-mix is added a 
tiny amount of powderized natural rub- 
ber (synthetic doesn’t have the same re- 
siliency, in this use). This potent frac- 
tion—only 5% of the asphalt’s weight— 
serves to bind the asphaltic particles to- 
gether, make them resistant to tempera- 
ture changes, and prevent the fissuring 
and stiffening which rapidly ages and 
breaks up the conventional surface. 

The material which goes into a 
Fisher type road is more expensive than 
the usual, but since the topping need only 
he 114 inches thick, instead of 2 to 3 
inches, it may be possible to reduce the 
cost to within about 15% of ordinary pav- 
ing. If so, it might pay for itself. The best 
guess, based on laboratory and highway 
tests, is that, laid on concrete mats, a 
rubber road should last at least 25% 
longer than the ordinary asphalt road. 
The greatest saving would be on main- 
tenance and repair. The 14-year-old Hol- 
land road has needed no repairs as yet. 

Annually, Federal, state and local 
authorities spend nearly $1.5 billion on 
the repair and maintenance of public 
roads. Yet, already, 70% of the main 
roads are obsolete in terms of modern 
axle-loads. A new composition which 
raises the highway-grid’s longevity might 
eventually save the punch-drunk taxpayer 
many million dollars a year. 

Nonskid. It might save lives, too. 
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Asphalt (new favored over concrete as a 
topping) tends to “sweat” under heat 
and become dangerously slick. The rub- 
ber mix, however, blocks those oily par- 
ticles in the asphalt and keeps them 
from working to the surface. Driving 
tests on a strip laid down in Virginia 
last year show that, on a wet rubber road, 
cars at 50 mph can stop safely within 140 
feet, as against 160 on plain asphalt. 

The long-run implications for the 
rubber-geared economies of Malaya and 
Indonesia, as well as for the road-con- 
scious United States, are obvious. Less 
obvious is the answer to the question 
which U.S. and British air force tech- 
nicians are asking themselves this week: 
Will the new rubber paving, when ap- 
plied to airstrips, stand up under the 
flaming exhausts of today’s—and tomor- 
row s—jet-planes ? 


‘ 


Test-Tube Embassies 


Science is international, or it is 
nothing. There’s no such thing as Amer- 
ican botany or Swiss physics. Yet the 
scientists of the West, their channels of 
communication half-frozen by the effects 
of one war and the fear of a second, are 
about as cut off from one another as so 
many medieval monks. Last fortnight one 
American proposed ways and means of 
reopening the free market in ideas. 

Reporting to the State Department, 
special consultant Lloyd V. Berkner 
urged the United States to set up a 
Science Office here and to attach scientific 
personnel to major diplomatic posts 
abroad. As things are, he explained, it 
takes anywhere from three to five years 
for news of scientific discoveries abroad 


Double-Crossed Chicken. This 3- 
year-old moppet has a right to stare 
at these 14-week-old birds. They’re 
“North-westers” — hybrids developed 
by James H. Knowles of Centralia, 
Wash., by breeding ring-necked to 
Mongolian pheasants, their offspring 
to Cornish chickens, and their off- 
spring to New Hampshire chickens. 


to reach Americans working in the same 
fields. Europeans, too dollar-poor to sub- 
scribe to American technical journals, 
are even less able to keep up with de- 
velopments in U.S. laboratories. 

The Science Office would function 
within the State Department at a policy- 
making level. One obvious problem upon 
which it could train its sights: the con- 
trol and nurture of scientific progress in 
the occupied countries. 

Give & Take. Berkner’s attachés 
overseas would do a double-barreled job. 
They would pass along to accredited 
countries the non-secret information for 
which their researchers hunger. And they 
would keep U.S. scientists aware from 
week to week of work in progress abroad. 

Berkner, whose wartime report led to 
the creation, under Secretary Forrestal. 
of the highly effective Weapons System 
Evaluation Group, began looking into the 
problem at the request of Secretary 
Acheson last October. Since then he and 
a large staff have harvested the views of 
more than 1,000 industrialists, scientists, 
and Government experts. The final report 
was in turn screened by two State Depart- 
ment committees on science-policy and by 
a special unit of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

Staffing Job. Last week it looked 
as if Berkner & Co. might get what 
they’ve asked for—if and when they can 
pluck some topflight scientist willing to 
trade the cloister for the hot-seat. With 
a replacement still to be found for David 
E. Lilienthal on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and 24 board-members yet to be 
selected for the new National Science 
Foundation, they may have a job on their 
hands. 


Wide World 

The result: “Chickants” that utilize 
their feed a good 15% more efficiently 
than regular poultry, grow to a mar- 
ket-size of 11 pounds, and have a 
layer of white meat even on the drum- 
stick. Knowles, just getting into quan- 
tity production last week, predicts 
sales of this new variety of fowl will 
reach 2 million by 1952. 
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For Mr. 


“Test Drive’ that new V-8 
engine! With new superfitted 
pistons, new laminated timing 
gear and a new Silent-Spin 
Fan, it’s so quiet you'll say, ‘It 
whispers while it works!” 


“Test Drive’ those King-Size 
Brakes! You'll find they stop 
35% easier! “Test Drive’ that 
Finger-Tip Steering, too! You 
can practically thread a needle 
with this great new car, it’s so 
easy to handle! 


oy, J “Test Drive’ a Ford Convertible 
r A for fun! It’s SIX people big and 
the top is automatic! And for 
looks—well, the Fashion Acad- 


emy has chosen Ford ‘’Fashion 
Car of the Year” again, for 1950! 


For Jr. Miss 


“Test Drive’ a ‘50 Ford for 
parking! With big ‘Picture 
Windows” all around, you 
can get IN and OUT of the 
tightest places with nary a 
scratch or bump! 









in your future 
with a future 
built in 





For the Infantry 


“Test Drive’ a ‘50 Ford for the “feel” 
of safety that can only come from a 
“Lifeguard” Body of heavy gauge 


steel combined with a rugged box- = wy 
section frame. And so “hushed” is , ro} 
Ford’s famous ‘Mid Ship” Ride, the bi 
infantry can sleep while you drive! 








What Happens When 
150,000,000 People Say: 





OLONEL Edwin Drake’s oil well, 
¢ drilled in 1859, produced only 20 
barrels daily... 

But it gave people a taste of the 
benefits of petroleum—and a great in- 
dustry was off to a flying start! 


The first drilling rigs—first refining 
equipment—were adequate for that 
early demand. 


But invention of the automobile, air- 
plane, Diesel engine and other great 
machines in turn demanded great in- 
vention in oil—and old-fashioned equip- 
ment gave way to scientific research 
laboratories, modern refineries, pipe- 
lines, tankers and tank cars. 

Each year demand made them big- 
ger and better! 


Today, thousands of oil companies 
with oil fields, refineries, bulk plants, 


service stations and cost-cutting trans- 
portation systems—deliver over 1,840,- 
000,000 barrels of petroleum yearly— 
meet U.S.A.’s demands for value in oil. 


And, today, the responsibilities of 
Socony-Vacuum, one of the oldest com- 
panies in the industry, are constantly 
mounting... 


Unprecedented demand for petro- 
leum products calls for expansion in 
every phase of our efficient, co- 
ordinated operation .. . 


46,400 independent “small” busi- 
nessmen must be kept competitive 
—supplied with what it takes to pro- 
vide a big money’s worth for you—a 
good living for themselves. 
When 150,000,000 Americans say, “J 
want,” it takes businesses of all sizes 
to deliver! 
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| The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Ss and affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. * GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 






















NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray-0-Vac leak-proof batteries 
Stay fresh for years ! 


(because theyre sealed in steel ! ) 


<a 


© 1950 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, Wis. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a pow- 
C)erful, well made battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 
C3. Next— multi-ply insulation. Many layers 


of protection against corrosion. 


()4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes 
an air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and 
keep the battery fresh and powerful. Only 
Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four 
of these safeguards. 


FLASHLIG) | 
BATTEF) © 


AEG, u, 5, PAT. OFF. 






GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.” 


No. 2LP 


Ask tor Ray-O-Vac Leak Poors 


Buy opa (0S ... Mey slay beth 


Health 
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Anti-papa. They ll show the old man 
how to handle money. (SEE: Wheel) 


The Loaded Wheel 


Each week around the nation’s gam- 
ing tables, poker-faced plungers shove 
their chips out onto the velvet. A few get 
them back—multiplied. 

But, as members of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
could read in their Annals last week. even 
the winners aren't particularly lucky: 
Many of them really want to lose. An- 
alyzing confirmed gamblers as “strongly 
aggressive persons with huge reservoirs of 
unconscious hostility and resentment.” Dr. 
Robert M. Lindner, Baltimore psycholo- 
gist, said they are usually striking back 
indirectly at stingy, moralistic bullying 
fathers. 

But even as these gambler-sons re- 
venge themselves by such forbidden con- 
duct, and even as they try to achieve 
“omnipotence” through winning, their 
sense of guilt over this rebellion forces 
them to push their luck too far—and 
eventually, inevitably, to and be 
“punished.” 

Asked if he gambled himself, Dr. 


| Lindner said: “Sure—a little.” 


Third Sight 


The bishop was on the spot. 

In the midst of his sermon, he found 
he could no longer read the typed notes 
which were lying before him. To stoop 
and squint was out of the question. To 
raise the script within focusing distance 
would spoil the effect of oratorical spon- 
taneity. To use bifocals adjusted to both 
his notes (at arm’s length) and his prayer 
book (at elbow-length) would leave the 
congregation a mere blur. 

What the bishop needed—and last 
week was getting—was a pair of trifocal 


lose 


lenses for close, intermediate and distant 
vision. But heretofore their use has been 
confined almost wholly to “eye-cripples” 
among the elderly. Now, researchers at 
the Northern Illinois Eye Clinic, led by 
Dr. James H. Grout, have examined the 
need for such glasses among different oc- 
cupation- and age-groups. Their findings, 
as reported to the American Journal of 
Optometry, show a surprising scope of 
usefulness. 

Hardening Eyeballs. Potential cus- 
tomers for trifocals include millions of 
Americans afflicted with presbyopia—a 
perfectly normal defect of vision which 
sets in around middle age. The eye’s crys- 
talline lens begins to lose some of its elas- 
ticity; it can't adjust efficiently or rapidly 
to shifts in focusing-distance. Bifocals 
can ease that adjustment between “neat” 
and “far”; trifocals can add a_ third 
range. Usually made up with the far seg- 
ment at the top, the intermediate in the 
middle, and the near at the bottom, these 
glasses demand a little practice in using; 
but wearers soon get accustomed to them. 

Other classes, besides bishops, who 
will benefit from the triple lenses: 

© @ Accountants, who must transfer 
figures from sprawling ledgers to nearby 
computing machines. 

e @ Musicians who can’t follow their 


sheet music and the conductor at the 
same time. 
© e Machine operators who get 


bleary cheeking micrometers and _ blue- 
prints while feeding stock into their ma- 
chines. 

e @ Housewives who can't see to iron 
at arm’s length, can’t read the labels on 
bottles and cans on the upper shelves, 
can’t check the recipe book without either 
bending down to it or stopping the 
beater. 
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Cutting Cancer’s Lead 


She was 35, the mother of four. Feel- 


3 
ing vaguely ill, she went to one doctor, 
then another. They treated her for heart- 
flutter and anemia. Shortly thereafter, she 
collapsed on the street, was taken to a 





International 
Hormone-hopes. This kind of thing 
may be endless. (SEE: From Now On) 
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nearby hospital, cursorily examined and 
discharged. Months later, at the poor- 
house, she suffered two hemorrhages. Be- 
latedly, doctors discovered she had can- 
cer, carcinoma—already at “stage four,” 
well advanced. 

An isolated instance of diagnosis- 
delay? Young Dr. John Y. Howson of 
Philadelphia General Hospital knew it 
was not. Every year at least 4,000 Ameri- 
can women discover they have cancer of 


the uterus—more than 14 months, on the | 


average, after the disease could have been 
spotted and, quite possibly, checked. 

Aroused, Dr. Howson decided on a 
bold countermove: to call on the carpet 
the physicians responsible for these de- 
lays. His aim was neither to punish nor 
to embarrass, but rather to explore the 
reasons for tardy and faulty diagnoses 
and to hammer home the need for making 
pelvic examinations routine. 

Review Board. With the warm sup- 
port of the American Cancer Society, 
Howson and his colleagues set up in 


September 1945 the Committee for the | 


Study of Pelvic Cancer. It had rough 
sledding, for awhile. Doctors didn’t al- 
ways take kindly to the notion of other 
doctors scrutinizing their mistakes. Had 
anyone less humble, diplomatic and_ ob- 
jective than 42-year-old Howson presided 
over the Committee, the project might 
well have blown up. 

Dragnet. By last week, however, 
there remained no doubt that Howson’s 
panel was firmly established. Paid investi- 
gators now comb 24 of Philadelphia’s 
medical institutions for cases of delay. 
Each month the 20-man Committee of 
evnecologists pores selected _his- 
tories, questions the attendant doctors, en- 
gages in round robin 
guest medicos. Doctors, no longer afraid 
of being mauled or maligned, consider an 
invitation to appear as a privilege, not a 
penance. 


over 


discussions 


Though the panel’s work has gone 
forward in discreet seclusion, other cities 
have awakened to its value. Milwaukee 
and Rochester, N.Y., after consultation 
with Howson, are setting up committees; 
Buffalo has just followed suit. 

Slow but Steady. Howson’s panels 
have worked no miracles. Changing the 
minds and habits of a big city’s physi- 
cians is slow, uphill work. But already he 
can point with satisfaction to a decline in 
physician-delay in one Philadelphia hos- 
pital from 17% in 1938 to 10.8% in 1947, 
while the number of cases of “no delay” 
had risen from 20.7% to 29.4%. 


Here From Now On 


Teeing off from his discussion of the 
great hormone-drug—cortisone—Sir lan 
Heilbron, president of the British Chemi- 
cal Society, hooked a long shot into the 
future last fortnight. To undergraduates 
of Birmingham University he said: 

“You may be in the unenviable posi- 
tion, you younger people, of finding it 
very difficult to die. There is no reason 
why your body cells should degenerate or 
the arteries harden. These are merely 
chemical processes.” 


with | 
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From the boards of leading architects 

** come new bathroom plans, designed with 

Universal-Rundle Fixtures for greater 
beauty and extra utility. 

Here’s a typical new plan made for you 
...a workable plan designed by Ernst Payer, 
eminent architect-consultant. Write today 
for illustration, blueprint and specifications. 
for the “Budget Bathroom” shown here. 
Get this U-R help to select more fashion- 
able color schemes .. . perfectly propor- 
tioned . . . perfectly matched fixtures. 

Remember, ideas are important as dollars. 
Universal-Rundle has led the industry in 
new developments for 50 years. 


Send in your request to- 
day. Enclose only 10 cts. 
to help defray costs. Let 
Ernst Payer, nationally 
renowned architect end 
designer, springboard 
your dreams into 
reality. 








NEWCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Universal-Rundle 


CORPORATION 


SERVING THE WORLD FROM 5S PLAMTS LOCATED COAST TO°C 
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THE WORLD 
IS NEARER 
PEACE NOW THAN IT 
HAS BEEN DURING THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS 
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moting the boom. His Council of Economic Advisers is expected to play 
up the current "recovery" from 1949's mild setback as an example of 
Truman-—planned prosperity. 

THAT PROSPERITY FAVORS THE PARTY IN POWER is cornerstone doctrine. No sub- 
stantial decline will be permitted, at least until after election. 
Agencies will make loan-money so easy to get that millions will be en- 
couraged to buy and build. Government spending to help foreign Allies 
probably will increase-——producing more order-—placements here. 


Government economists are expressing alarm. 


EDWIN G. NOURSE, formerly chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, be- 
lieves Government-stimulated, easy-going credit policies that have 
spurred the boom in durable goods and housing are unsound. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT, director of economic research for the U.S. Chamber of Com— 
merce, Says the U.S. is endangered by hidden spiralling costs of So- 
cial Security, which Government bureaus have generally underestimated. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER says Government spending is "dangerously high." The noted 
Harvard economist counsels businessmen to use caution in enlarging in- 
ventories. He foresees a mild contraction late this year or early 
next, and a more-than-seasonal drop in housing before year's end. 

MOST NON—GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS, while conceding the danger, do not foresee a 
sharp setback during the next year or two. 

CAUTIOUS FINANCIAL ADVISERS are alerting stock market investors to the possi- 
bility of a stiff "correction"—-technical jargon for a slump in stock 
prices——accompanying a leveling-—off or mild down-turn this autumn or 
winter, possibly after the elections. 

COMMERCE SECRETARY CHARLES SAWYER, President Truman's official business-— 
appeaser, is willing to fight for business until his boss tells him to 
stop. He'll quit fighting before he gets to the point of resigning 
because of convictions. : 

JUST NOW SAWYER is vigorously insisting that competition between big business 
organizations "is as real as the struggle between contending armies." 
He says anti-monopoly rulings are confusing. But nobody thinks this 
kind of talk will sway Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, who is 
responsible for anti-monopoly prosecutions. 

ELMER L. LINDSETH, immediate past president of the Edison Electric Institute, 
predicts the electrical industry will treble its size within two dec-— 
ades, to meet demands for air conditioning, electric cooking, clothes 
driers, freezers, television, electric blankets and water heaters. 
vertising campaign has stimulated the National Association of Retail 
Grocers to start a campaign for independents who operate 375,000 
stores and employ more than 1.8 million people. Ads will say: "Trade 
with your independent retail grocer ... he's your neighbor and your 
friend." 


chairman, Paul W. Litchfield, and his 50th year with the company by a 
celebration in Goodyear's Akron office on July 14. Litchfield super- 
vised purchase and processing of one-eighth of all rubber produced in 
the world since 1900. 
AMERICAN JEWELED—WATCH MAKERS are asking the Committee for Tariff Reciprocity 
Information for "equality of opportunity" in their own home markets. 
HAMILTON AND ELGIN SEEK a revised reciprocal trade agreement that will recog- 
nize three basic facts: Labor is by far the most costly ingredient 
in a watch; wages paid by American watchmakers are 144% higher than 
those paid in Switzerland; preservation of the precision watch indus— 
try is vital to national defense because in wartime it would be needed 
to produce new navigation and fire-control instruments. 
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Buys in Vacation Travel 


Back in Omaha after a war corre- 
spondent’s stint in Europe, wiry, enthusi- 
astic Lawrence Youngman found himself 
restless, dissatisfied. So he gave up the 
reporter's job he had held for 17 years 
with Omaha’s World-Herald, and launched 
into a business he knew nothing about. 
He became a travel agent. 

As assets, when he opened the doors 
of Travel & Transport, Inc., on Oct. 15, 
1946, he had only a silent partner with 
$1.000 cash, some knowledge of promo- 
tion, a tiny office and a well-worn set of 
yellow-upholstered office furniture. 

“IT didn’t even know,” he reminisces, 
“that to collect commissions on tickets 
one must be officially recognized by the 
Transatlantic Passenger Conference, the 
International Air Transport Association 
and other industry groups. The first tick- 
ets I sold I bought at retail with profit 
zero.” 

Success. But Youngman learned, 
and fast. By last week, he had an assist- 
ant, four clerks, and a $500,000-a-year 
business. He has long since bought out 
his silent partner. 

Modest about his success, the gray- 
ing Youngman says simply: “I merely 
showed my customers the good travel 
buys available and they liked them.” 

This season Youngman’s business 
and the American tourist’s wanderlust 


Lower Rates: 


were being mutually advanced by the big- 
gest group of bargains since the war. A 
chart with any of the nation’s 1,600 travel 
agents could disclose them. 

Siesta. From Chapala, Mexico, an 
ambitious artist-colony entrepreneur ad- 
vertised a month’s vacation, including 
food, liquor, cigarettes, a three-bedroom 
house, cook, maid and a 17-foot sloop on 
Lake Chapala for only $80. 

In Florida, hotel rooms which cost 
$25 a night in mid-winter were available 
for as little as $3. Union Pacific’s fabu- 
lous Sun Valley, Idaho, offered no skiing 
but plenty of skating, swimming, riding 
and tennis to the vacationer who could 
put up $38.50 for a seven-day stay in the 
resort's pleasant chalet cottages, with 
meals included. 

Steamship companies bid against air 
lines, railroads against busses in a mad 
race for bigger shares of the $12 billion 
to $14 billion which more than 60 million 
Americans would spend before 1950 was 
over. 

Typical was the bargain offered by 
United Airlines: special flights from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco for less than 
half the standard fare. 

Similarly, Seaboard and Atlantic 
Coastline railroads pared their roundtrip 
fare to Florida by one quarter, and New 
York Central cut certain fares as much 
as 75% on special excursions from up- 
state New York to New York City. South- 
ern Pacific even got down to cut-throat 
competition with the bus lines, advertis- 
ing a $12 coach fare for the streamlined 
Shasta Daylight’s 718-mile Portland-to- 
San Francisco run. 

Land Cruise. Bus lines, for their 
part, offered a variety of all-expense tours 


in air-conditioned comfort, aimed at put- 
ting extended vacations within reach of 
the most modest purse. Typical: Grey- 
hound’s tour from St. Louis to Great 
Smoky National Park ($74.55) and to 
Colorado ($76.60). 

To the variety of bargain opportuni- 
ties, Americans responded as never be- 
fore. Tourists poured into Canada at a 
rate 15% higher than last year’s. Re- 
quests for information about Massachu- 
setts had nearly tripled. Europe, encour- 
aged by near-full steamship and hotel 
bookings, anticipated 400,000 U.S. visi- 
tors, more than came in record 1930. 

Most enthused by toppling travel rec- 
ords, last week, was the Commerce De- 
partment’s Dr. Herbert Wilkinson, a man 
well respected in business circles. “The 
mass market,” he told a reporter, “is 
here.” 

Ramblers All. “We've only begun 
to exploit it,” he added. For proof, he 
could point to impressive statistics which 
showed that the travel industry’s best 
customer is no longer the millionaire who 
takes a $1,500 ocean liner suite, but the 
“average Joe” whose collective buying 
power means greater profits. 

Among Americans traveling abroad, 
the State Department is finding more 
skilled workers, more farmers than manu- 
facturers. Some 200 farmers went to Eu- 
rope on the Friendship Tours last fall. 

“The trend will continue,” predicted 
Wilkinson last week. “We're only begin- 
ning to learn how to develop this market. 
Men like Omaha’s Youngman are pvoint- 
ing the way.” 

Youngman learned quickly that his 
biggest potential market was in the farms 
and towns outside Omaha. “I drove out 


When and Where 


Western Canada 


Eastern Canada 


Spring & Fall 


Spring considered generally Moy 15 to June 20 Fall: Lobor Doy to mid-Oct. 
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South America 


Apr. to Dec. 





Pathfinder chart from American Automobile Association and other data 


Bargains. Before and after their popular vacation seasons, many resorts remain pleasant but charge less for accommodations. 
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having 
passed his medical exam and been hired, department, he pauses to look at the 
reports for instructions. He is given gen- plant Safety scoreboard. It’s a constant 
eral working rules, together with his reminder for steelworkers to be safe and 


gate badge and Safety booklet. stay safe. 





3. Next, John is fitted with a pair of Safety 
shoes. Their steel toe caps protect his feet 


John McNulty’s Training Shows How Steel fooen possible injury. 


Plants Became One of the Safest Places to Work 


‘lets the steel industry is one of the four safest major industries 
in the country. In 40 years the number of employee accidents in 
steel has been cut by 90 percent. 


That seems like a miracle and it is. It has been achieved in two 
ways. First by installing accident-prevention devices. And second, 
by constantly reminding workers of safety through training and 
education. 


The minute a man starts, his training in Safety begins. That’s the 
way the steel industry protects its more than 600,000 employees, 
helps them to be safe and stay safe. Here, John McNulty gets 
acquainted with ways of Safety in steel. 


Ww 
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4. John’s foreman shows him how to 
handle his new job safely and efficiently. 
Right here he is explaining the electric 
controls of a conveyor which transports 
10-ton coils of steel. 


~ 5. Here a supervisor is 
INEMY of making a periodic check 
SAFETY’ 


with calipers on the 
chains and coil hooks 
of John’s conveyor. Evi- 
dence of defects or over- 
strain means prompt 
replacement to prevent 
accidents. 






Mf 6. Department foremen 
conduct regular Safety 
; meetings. John joins in 
» a general discussion of 
what steel workers wear 
for Safety. 





Steel works for EVERYONE 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE «¢ 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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lo see people. I called them long distance 
and brought them to my office with spot 
Omaha’s WOW. I 
worked up special tours for businessmen, 
farmers and farmers’ wives. Today, more 
than half of my business comes from out 
of town.” 

Youngman found that once the desire 
to travel seeps down to the nation’s grass 
roots, it spreads quickly, fertilized by the 
follow-the-leader way of life so prevalent 
in small-city and rural America. 

Typical of the leaders was one of 
Youngman’s customers, real estate dealer 
Harry C. Crowl of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Travel zealot Crowl capped trips to 
Alaska, South America and Europe by 
giving more than 100 lectures, illustrated 


commercials over 


by some 1,350 Kodachrome slides, to 
women’s clubs, sororities, civic groups 


and Chambers of Commerce in towns and 
cities throughout Iowa and Nebraska. 

“More than 100 persons,” estimates 
unpaid travel salesman Crowl, “have been 
influenced to. go abroad as a direct re- 
sult.” Similarly, because six families from 
Webster City, Iowa, enjoyed their 1945 
visit to Florida, some 50 now go regularly. 
Another half-hundred, from Greensburg. 
Ind., vacation in a single resort: Vero 
Beach, Fla. 

Formula. How can other resorts di- 
rect this mass market business their way? 
The Commerce Department, seeking to 
shake some of the gold off America’s 
grass roots, asked its district offices two 
years ago to dig up some answers. 

“We found,” says Wilkinson, “that 
the customer must get a good travel bar- 
gain. And he must feel that his trip will 
net him something besides just pleasure 
—like education, information to help in 
his trade or profession, or a sense of 
doing good.” 

Omaha’s Youngman, catering pre- 
cisely to this market, interested more than 
100 farmers in low-cost conducted tours 
on which they could meet and observe 
fellow agriculturists in Europe, Southern 
and Western United States. 

Council Bluffs’ Harry C. Crowl, on 
the other hand, got the incentive for his 
forthcoming July trip from a desire to 
promote good will. He’s attending a “One 
World” 52-nation convention in Italy. He 
heard about it from a touring lecturer. 

The travel industry is catching the 
idea. Thanks to the work of the 18-na- 
tion European Travel Commission, Amer- 
icans abroad can merely pick up their 
phones and arrange to meet Swiss watch- 
makers, Belgian lacemakers or French 
winemakers. New England has opened 
quarries, textile and paper mills for in- 
spection. There is even a ceramics tour 
of Europe. 

Spiritual Hunger. “Religion is a 
vital factor, too,” insists Wilkinson. “It 
doesn’t seem to matter what one. Amer- 
icans of all religions are visiting Rome 
for the Holy Year—not just Catholics.” 

siggest travel drawing card, how- 
ever, is still the bargain, especially in two 
successful shapes: (1) some 450 “pack- 
age tours,” often all-expense, and (2) a 
new emphasis on off-season and extended- 
season vacation travel when prices are 
lower. Examples: 
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Freddie Maura 


Summer vacation. For low prices, the quaint, breeze-swept Bahamas vie with ... 


Mexico. Thanks to a 56° devalua- 
tion of the peso, it is reasonable year- 
round. In Mexico City, Monterrey or 
Guadalajara, for instance, first class 
rooms cost about $2.50 a day. Some non- 
English-speaking restaurants offer seven- 
course dinners for as little as 40¢. 

With the opening of the last leg of 
Mexico’s 2,177-mile section of the Pan- 
American highway, motorists can drive to 
the Guatemalan border on good roads. 
Average daily costs of driving in Mexico, 
according to an AAA survey, are $12.13, 
including gas and accommodations. 

Europe. Although crowded in sum- 
mer, excellent bargains loom in the fall 
and winter, the seasons when the U.S. 
farmer—and those dependent upon him 
for a livelihood in small cities-—have 
leisure time. It is the season when thea- 
ters open in world capitals, when Ameri- 





... Canada, which offers a premium on U.S. dollars and a variety 


cans can get to know more Europeans. 

Increasingly, Europe is catering to 
the mass-market tourist. Even in Pilgrim- 
filled Rome, the Provincial Committee on 
Prices froze hotel rates, so that $8 buys 
a good double room. France has devel- 
oped a cross-country string of inexpensive 
but clean and comfortable hostelries. 
Scandinavia offers real bargains for tour- 
ists. Example: $3.14 for a room and bath 
in Copenhagen’s Palace Hotel. 

With an American passport, a tour- 
ist can now travel from the North Cape 
to North Africa with no visas required, 
thanks to ECA’s efforts. Gas rationing 
has all but disappeared, although gas 
often costs nearly 50¢ a gallon. Rental 
cars are readily available. 

West Indies & Caribbean. Prices 
topple in this breeze-swept area in sum- 
mer, though the temperature rarely ex- 





Ontario Dept. of Trave! 


of scenic beauty. 
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President Truman writes the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report: “Results... will be disap- 
pointing unless some educational 
program is put on...” 





Former President Hoover says 
the findings of his bipartisan 
Commission concern “not only 
every citizen but the very strength 
and vitality of democracy itself.” 


President and Former President agree... 


“Making government more efficient 


depends on YOU” 


UNANIMOUSLY, the Congress of 
the United States—Democrats and 
Republicans voting together—created 
a bipartisan Commission to study the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

At the suggestion of President Tru- 
man, Former President Hoover was 
asked to head this important commis- 
sion. A group of 300 experts spent two 
years—without pay—in finding out 
how to eliminate waste and duplica- 
tion. How to reorganize the agencies 
of government. How to save money— 
your money—and make our govern- 
ment more efficient. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mission are known as the Hoover Re- 
port. They are of extreme importance 
to our country. 

They would save perhaps $3 or $4 
billion a year. They would enable our 
government to act more smoothly. 


To serve the country better. To pro- 
tect it better in emergencies. In this 
atomic age .. . that is essential. 

The country’s very freedom may de- 
pend upon the streamlining of govern- 
ment. And the streamlining of gov- 
ernment depends upon you. So make 
good government your own vital and 
personal concern. You can help right 
now in these three ways: 


1. STUDY the findings of the Hoover 
commission (see offer of free, inform- 
ative literature at right). 


2. EXPRESS YOURSELF on its 
recommendations to your friends, asso- 
ciates and government representatives. 
It is your duty, 


3. WORK to support President and 
Congress in the enactment of reorgani- 
zation laws which you approve. Join 
discussion groups. Make your opinion 
count in every way you Can. 








Free Pamphlet 


tells, in a few words, some 
of the things the Hoover Com- 
mission found and recommended. 
For your copy mail the coupon below. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 

Send me the free pamphlet, IT’S YOUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, telling how I can help improve 
efficiency in the government. 


Name 





Address 


OU. nimi State 








If you wish to help the educational work of our 
committee, send a contribution to the “CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT.” 
(Check amount below.) 

$ [] $25 


(J) $10 (.) $5 (OS! 


Contributions are deductible for federal Income Tax purposes. 





NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CRUSADE 
for Better Government at a Better Price 
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What Price Vacations? 


Here are just a few samples of what it 
will cost you to take a vacation, (Prices 
shown without transportation tax.) 


California and Pacific Northwest. 
Round trip from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles; Seattle and 
Portland. By rail coach—$81.25; Pull- 
man and lower berth—$150.75. Go one 
way, return over another railroad. 
Choice of routes: To California via 
Denver, Great Salt Lake, Zion Na- 
tional Park, Grand Canyon, Royal 
Gorge or El Paso. To Pacific North- 
west via Sun Valley, Minneapolis, Yel- 
lowstone, or Glacier National Park. 
Only $6.35 more in coach for return- 
ing via Vancouver and Banff or Jasper. 


West Coast. Circle trip from Chicago 
by air. To Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis and 
Chicago—$192.45. 


Yellowstone. Round trip from Chicago. 
Rail coach—$64.05. 


Denver. Round trip from Chicago. 
Rail coach—$46.60. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. Round trip from 
Chicago. Rail coach—$60.70. 


Washington, D.C. Round trip from 
Chicago. Rail coach—$39.40. To 
Washington, Philadelphia and New 
York—$46.75. 


Miami, Fla. Round trip from New 
York. Rail coach—$59.36. 


Canada. Round trip to Quebec from 
Detroit. Rail coach—$45.45, including 
stops at Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 
Also circle trip from New York City 
via Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niag- 
ara Falls and Buffalo. Rail coach— 
$43.66. 


Bus Fares. Round trip from Chicago. 
by bus to Los Angeles—$66.35; to 
New York City—$27.60; to Miami— 
$41.85. 


Packaged Vacations 


(Includes transportation, hotels, meals, sightseeing ) 


Eastern Canada. 7 days. Round trip 
from Chicago to Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec. By railroad coach 
—$140. Also 5-day Saguenay River 
cruise from Montreal—$90 up. 


Western Canada. 12 days. Round trip 
Pullman from Chicago to Canadian 
Rockies, Jasper, Lake Louise, Banff. 
Stop over at Jasper Park Lodge—$325. 
Also 15-day trip, including Jasper, Ca- 
nadian Rockies, Vancouver, Victoria, 
Seattle, Rainier and Glacier Parks— 
$365. 


California. 15 days. Round trip from 
Chicago, via Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Las Vegas, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, and Seattle—$209. 


Yellowstone. 8 days round trip from 
Chicago in Pullman. Stay at Old Faith- 
ful Inn, motor through Yellowstone, 
visit Salt Lake City and Denver— 
$196.04. 


El Paso, Tex. 7 days. Sightseeing trip 
to Carlsbad Caverns and Juarez, Mex- 
ico. First class hotels and meals— 

70.81. (Transportation to El Paso ad- 
ditional.) 


Colorado. 9 days. Visit Estes Park, 
Rocky Mountain Park, Grand Lake, 
Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak. By air 
from Chicago and return—$181. 


New England. 7 days. Round trip from 
New York. West Point, Concord, Salem, 


Boston, White Mountains, Lake 
George. By motorcoach—$149.50. 


Virginia. 7 days. Round trip from New 
York. By train, steamer, and motor 
coach via Chesapeake Bay to Virginia 
Beach, Williamsburg, Jamestown, 
Richmond, Charlottesville, Skyline 
Drive, Monticello, Natural Bridge, and 
Washington, D.C. Train to New York 
—$149, 


Northern Michigan. 8 days. From Chi- 
cago and return by motor coach, via 
Mackinaw, Sault Ste. Marie, North 
Bay, and steamer on Muskoka Lakes 
—$76.85. 


Great Smokies. 7 days. From Chicago 
and return by motor coach via Cincin- 
nati, Knoxville, Asheville, through the 
Great Smokies—$91.65. 


Bermuda. 7 days. From New York and 
return by air. Good hotel (with break- 
fast) —$115 up. 


South America. 30 days. From Miami 
and return by air. Visiting Panama 
City, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Port of Spain, San Juan. Complete 
sightseeing. Excellent hotels and meals 
—$995 up. 


Europe. 21 days. From New York and 
return by air. Lisbon, Fatima, Rome, 
Nice, Lourdes, Paris and London— 
$1,027. 


For details of trips listed above, write 
Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 





ceeds 80°. Summering stenographers take 
over from wintering millionaires on broad 
Bahamas beaches, drawn to Nassau by 
special bargain packages like the seven- 
day, all-expense vacation Pan-American 
Airways offers out of Miami for $99.50. 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Jamaica and Bermuda 
have similar summer specials. 

South America. Worried because 
they get less than 3% of U.S. foreign 
travel, South Americans are working with 
the U.S. Commerce Department and the 
Pan-American Union to train tourists’ 
sights southward. Braniff, Pan American, 
Grace and Moore McCormack—the air- 
lines and steamship lines serving South 
America—claim increasing interest in 
travel to this area. 

U.S. airlines, spearheading the south- 
ern continent’s bid for U.S. dollars, offer 
bargains. For $455, Panagra’s 15-day, all- 
expense tour whisks the tourist to cool 
Lima (temp. 70° year-round) and cozens 
him with such refreshers as country club 
eating and a tour of the pre-Inca city of 
Cajamarquilla. A similar tour, taken in- 
dependently, would cost more than $700. 

Florida. Before the war, 9 out of 
10 Miami Beach hotels closed after the 
winter season’s flood of Gold Coast mil- 
lionaires headed north. Today, about 70°% 
stay open, at rates one-fourth to one- 
seventh of February’s. Night life lacks 
the winter luster provided by big name 
entertainers, but fishing, particularly for 
tarpon, is better. The temperature seldom 
tops 80°. 

The Northeast. Best bargains in 
New York’s Adirondack Mountains, Penn- 
sylvania’s Poconos and in historic New 
England are those offered at the begin- 
ning and end of the summer season. New 
York City, however, is wooing Midwest- 
erners, farmers especially, during the 
summer when the city is uncrowded. 

For $143.50, one extraordinary eight- 
day tour from Chicago includes not only 
New York (with a ticket for Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes and an evening, ringside, 





Pathfinder 
Vacation on slides. Youngman pre- 
views a trip for secretary Helen Gerdes. 
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at Billy Rose’s famous Diamond Horse- | 


shoe) but also Niagara Falls, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Atlantic City and pic- 
turesque Alexandria, Va. 

The Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin lake areas, which offer swimming, 
boating, and even “roller coaster” rides 
over 200 miles of sand dunes, also have 
nice cabins and hotel accommodations for 
$45 to $60 a week with meals. Further 
west, in Colorado, September is an espe- 
cially beautiful month. Aspens light the 
mountains with golden yellow—and mo- 
tels cut their prices. 

Southwest. Colorful Indians who 
dance at August’s intertribal ceremonials 
in Gallup, N. Mex., compete as tourist- 
pullers with prehistoric ruins and the 
Grand Canyon. The Santa Fe Railway’s 
famed “El Capitan” streamliner makes 
the trip a bargain: deluxe coaches from 
Chicago to Los Angeles for $81.25 (plus 
tax) round trip. 

California, a year-round resort with 
everything from cliff-bound Laguna Beach 
to gigantic redwood forests and sophisti- 
cated San Francisco, is now within easy 
reach of an Easterner with a two weeks’ 
vacation. The economical time savers: 
TWA’s Sky coach and American’s Air 
coach from New York to Los Angeles. 

Cooler. Washington and Oregon. 
despite their northern locations, furnish 
ideal low cost vacationing opportunities 
for the tourist who likes his winters mild. 
So pleasant is Portland’s that roses bloom 
at Christmas. 

Canada, with its cool Ontario lakes 
and Saguenay River cruises in the east, 
and snow capped mountains in the west, 
also offers tourists a premium on U.S. 
dollars to make their stay more econom- 
ical. 

Hawaii, reviving from its wartime oc- 
cupation by the -armed services, is mak- 
ing a $500.000 advertising bid for tour- 
ists, mostly those with moderate incomes. 

“Whenever I route a tourist to Ha- 
waii,” said Youngman Jast week, “I al- 
ways make sure that someone drapes a ei 
around his neck. There’s nothing so dis- 
appointing as seeing everyone else get 
one but not you.” Similarly, he never 
routes customers to volcanic Central 
America without first checking to see if 
the volcanoes are still smoking. 

These services, like most of the 
$2,600 in phone calls he made last year to 
confirm reservations, cost Youngman’s 
tourists nothing. The travel agent, as a 
rule, makes his money from commissions 
paid him by resorts and carriers for ac- 
commodations or package tours sold at 
prevailing rates. 

“We know where the best buys are,” 
says Youngman, who has made four Euro- 
pean trips in two years just looking for 
them. “So if you want economy, plus ad- 
vance arrangements without snafu, see 
your travel agent.” 

To this, the resorts and transporta- 
tion industry add a hearty amen, and a 
postscript: If there is no travel agent 
nearby, guarantee economical planning 
by writing to one of the mail-in travel 
bureaus maintained by the steamship 
lines, airlines, railroads and bus lines. 
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Yellowstone 


NATL. 
PARK 





GO IN COMFORT BY UNION PACIFIC 












Ui ited. 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Our National Parks belong to you 
and it's your privilege to enjoy 
them. Most famous of all is Yel- 
lowstone with its roaring geysers 
and many other unusual attrac- 
tions. ¢ 


Union Pacific will take you direct 
to West Yellowstone Gateway, 
the entrance nearest to Old Faith- 
ful Geyser. 


En route to or from Yellowstone 
—via Union Pacific—you can in- 
clude Salt Lake City as a “stop 
over," thus adding to the pleas- 
ure of your vacation trip. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Write 
Union Pacific Railroad, Room 383, 
Omaha, Nebr., for free Yellow- 
stone booklet. Beautiful color 
illustrations. 


Also ask about 
Escorted, Low- 
Cost Vacation 
Tours. 


For Dependable Tasintpiejeatien. ibe specific, say “Union Pacific” 
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B.C. Allen 


Business Machines, Inc. 





offers you America’s newest 


and finest low-cost 


BUSINESS MACHINES 





ADDING 
MACHINES 












Fast, dependable, 
easy to 
operate! Prices 
Start at 


$99.50 





HAND CALCULATORS 
Speedy 10-key 


operation. 
Adds, 
subtracts, 
multiplies, 
divides! 
Figures 
square root. 


$179.50 





CASH REGISTERS 


Models for every 
business. Protects 
your profits. 

Priced as low as 







$149.50 





TYPEWRITER 


New advantages, new beauty, new 
dependability. 


$145.00 


All prices 
subject to 
applicable taxes 


os ee 
enon tT fed, | 


for complete information 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 

: ADDING MACHINES ¢ CALCULATORS 

: BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ¢ CASH REGISTERS 

TYPEWRITERS 


Without obligation, please send me full 
information about your (] Adding Machine 
(J Hand Calculator C) Cash Register 
() Typewriter 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE 
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Education 





Sex Is Part of Life 


Few United States schools have ade- 
quate programs of sex education. Notable 


exceptions are Shaker Heights, Ohio; 
Winnetka, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, 


Col.; Bronxville, N.Y.; Los Angeles and 
Flint, Mich. 

Probably No. 1 in the nation for 
thoroughness, frankness and realism is 
the Shaker Heights program. Sex instruc- 
tion in this prosperous Cleveland suburb 
started 25 years ago, now is given in all 
grade levels from kindergarten to the 
fourth year of high school. 

Core of the program is the unique 
Cleveland Health Museum, where three- 
dimensional sculptured models of human 
reproduction are a “must” for class study 
from the fifth grade on. 

These 101 life-size models, called 
“The Wonders of New Life” collection, 
fascinate the students, help make possible 
clear and frank answers to their ques- 
tions. 

Working Models. The development 
of a baby from conception through de- 
livery is shown by detachable, cut-away 
sections of the female torso. Other mod- 
els depict both the male and female gen- 
erative organs. One plaster “birth proc- 
ess” model of the female torso has a re- 
movable pelvis and baby. The baby can 
be passed through the pelvis to show 
method of delivery. 

The Cleveland Health Museum is 
really an outgrowth of an exhibit in the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. There, 
for the first time, were exhibited these 


models on fetal development and_ the 
mechanism of labor, prepared under the 
direction of a veteran New York physi- 
cian, Dr. Robert L. Dickinson. A stickler 
for accuracy, Dr. Dickinson enlisted the 
cooperation of the artist-sculptor, Abram 
Belskie. Now the collection leaves little 
to the imagination. 

In the junior and senior year at 
Shaker Heights high schools, class fo- 
rums are heid on the subject of sex and 
health. The school physician attends; so 
does the school system’s health director, 
Manuel Kuechle. No questions are 
dodged. Queries that cannot be answered 
orally or clearly are saved for visits to 
the Health Museum. 

Sample. Shaker Heights sex instruc- 
tion is carefully divided between the 
sexes. Here is an excerpt from a talk to 
sixth grade girls: 

“What is the first thing girls begin 
to notice when their bodies begin to 
change? Their hips. Usually your hips 
begin to broaden when you are about 9 
or 10. This spring you will try to get 
into the shorts you wore last summer and 
you'll discover you can’t button them. The 
next thing girls begin to notice is that 
their breasts begin to develop. . . . Pick 
up a piece of skin between the thumb and 
forefinger. You pick up quite a bit. If you 
can get near enough to your brother to 
pinch him, you will find that his skin is 
much tighter. A woman has more padding 
under her skin. . . .” 

While Shaker Heights schools are 
marking this year 25 years of sex educa- 
tion, the Cleveland Museum is celebrat- 
ing its 10th year. 

Last week museum director Dr. Bru- 
no Gebhard, accepting an invitation from 
Scotland to tell that country’s Health 
Council of the Museum’s 101-piece col- 
lection, was optimistic. Said Gebhard: 
“What the Shaker Heights schools are do- 





Cleveland Health Museum 


Facts first. From Shaker Heights come the Museum’s best students. (SEE: Sex) 
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ing, any school can do, or will be doing 
before too long.” 


Invitation to Gripe 


When Dr. Raymond B. Allen was a 
member of the Hoover Commission on 
Government reorganization, he learned a 
trick or two. One was to send inquiries to 
members of a department to find out what 
they thought was wrong with it. 

Last fortnight, as president of the 
University of Washington, Allen gave his 
14,741 students each a day off to write 
him a letter. He asked every one of them 
to tell him what they came to the univer- 
sity to get, if they were getting it. and if 
not, why not. 

Not all replied, but in some 500 
swers tabulated thus far, interesting 
plies turned up: 

Several girl students frankly ad- 
mitted they came to the university to get 
a husband. One claimed a majority of the 
girls did so. She suggested their educa- 
tion be limited to running a home. 

One male student, complaining that 
some professors were falling down on the 
job, said the worst fault of all higher edu- 
cation was that graduates were being re- 
leased into technical fields already over- 
crowded. He wanted technical training 
tailored to the market capacity. 

No ABC's. Many complained of the 
grading system. They suggested it was 
silly to split hairs over competence on a 
percentage basis; that, actually, there 
could be only two honest ratings: “satis- 
factory” or “unsatisfactory.” 

Some of the students expressed grati- 
tude for what they were getting. One, 
specializing in industrial design, said he 
was getting a general education he hadn’t 
known he wanted when he came to the 
university. “I’m glad I’m getting it,” he 
added. 

Not all expected their letters even to 
be read. One wrote, “If anyone reads this 
letter I will be surprised.” He was more 
surprised when Dr. Allen wrote him a 
personal note of reply. 

For all the students, President Allen 
had a word of thanks: “We are finding 
out what you think. That is the way we 
can make a better university.” 


an- 
re- 


Batchellers of Sience 


Dr. Lawrence Whitcomb, professor 
of geology at Lehigh University, long had 
suspected that many college students 
were woefully lacking in proper training 
in spelling. 

Last week he got proof. Examining 
the papers of 92 students, he found the 
word “Appalachian” had been misspelled 
18 different ways, as follows: 

Appleachean, Appalactions, Applac- 
ians, Appalechins, Appalation, Appela- 
tion, Appalechin, Allachian, Applachian, 
Appilation, Appliachian, Appalachant, 
Application, Applachain, Apalatian, Ap- 
placachin, Appelachian, Apalachian. 

Exasperated, Dr. Whitcomb threat- 
ened: “Next term it appears I will have 
no alternative but to conduct an elemen- 
tary course in spelling.” 
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AUSTRIA— St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral, landmark of Vienna, 
Austria’s capital, has tallest 
gothic spire in Europe. 


ITALY—Ducal Palace iin Ven- 
ice and one of the columns 
of San Marco. Typical gon- 
dolas await passengers. 





SWITZERLAND — One of the 
most striking viaducts of the 
Swiss Railways on the way to 
St. Moritz from Zurich. 


TURKEY—The Bosphorus 
where Europe and Asia meet, 
showing famous XV century 
Ottoman Fortifications. 


Go during the “Thrift Season”... from September 
through April! This is Europe’s brightest season... 
gay with concerts, plays, big city activities and social 
events. The summer rush is over—everything’s in full 
swing, but uncrowded. This is Europe at its best. 
There’s more opportunity for sightseeing, to meet 
Europe’s people, to appreciate their great cultural 
heritage. And it’s easier to get to Europe. Travel rates 
are lower. Hotel accommodations are plentiful and 
reasonable. You can do more... see more... buy more 
... because your dollar goes further in Europe. The 
“Thrift Season” is the time to make your trip-to-Europe 
dream come true, not only because you can afford 

to go, but because you owe it to yourself to go. 


Your Travel Agent is your best counselor. His knowl- 
edge will help you plan your trip and save money. For 
further information, write National Tourist Office of 
each country in which you are interested. Address: 
National Tourist Office of (name of country), Box 1247, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING. .. THROUGH TRAVEL 


classic 


GREECE—A view of the Par- 
thenon (5th Century B.C.), 


eriod temple on the 


AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 


DENMARK 


FRANCE 
GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE 

ICELAND 
IRELAND 


ITALY 


LUXEMBOURG 
MONACO 


Acropolis of Athens. 


NETHERLANDS 


NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 


SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 
WESTERN GERMANY 


European 
Travel 
Commission 


IS THE PASSPORT 
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Swap ’em,. White elephants move at Mrs. McConnell’s (right) Mart. (SEE: Queen) 


Queen of Swap 


Last week a Denver woman, shop- 
ping downtown in her black wool dress, 
became uncomfortably warm. So she 
stepped into the Barter Mart, swapped 
the wool dress for a pink linen and went 
her way—cool, summery and satisfied. 
Only recently has the Mart begun to ac- 
cept clothing for exchange, but ever since 
last September, Denverites have swapped 
almost everything else there—from radios 
to maltese kittens and kitchen sinks. The 
medium of exchange is “wampum,” a 
printed paper scrip. 

This brisk, trade-in enterprise came 
into being because Mrs. Helen McConnell 
and her husband decided a little more 
than a year ago to move into a new home. 
She found she had assorted dishes, cur- 
tain rods, pictures, percolators and so on 
that she didn’t want. She couldn’t really 
afford to give them away, and she couldn’t 
get their full worth if she sold them. It 
occurred to her there must be many other 
people in Denver in the same fix. So she 
wrote letters to 100 women—names se- 
lected at random from the telephone book 
—asking them if they’d like a center 
where they could exchange their white 
elephants for a small fee. Most replied. 

Mob Scene. In September Mrs. Mc- 
Connell started the Barter Mart on the 
second floor of an old house, with an ini- 
tial stock of 18 articles, and sent out in- 
vitations to these women. From the first, 
the shop was so crowded with people and 
things that in October she took over a 
small store and in April a large one, four 
blocks from one of Denver’s main shop- 
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ping centers. Almost any morning before 
opening time there is a sizable crowd out- 
side appraising the amazing conglomera- 
tion of things around the three-foot white 
elephant that centers the three windows. 

Costs to Spend. The wampum is 
designed by the Todd Company of 
Rochester, N.Y., comes in denominations 
of 4, %, 1, 5, 10 and 20 wampum units 
and is counterfeit-proof. Any attempt to 
alter the pattern with ink eradicator 
brings to view hundreds of sensitively 
printed “voids.” 

When a customer brings in an article 
he wants to swap, the Mart appraises it 
and pays him in wampum which he, in 
turn, can use for buying other articles in 
the store. When he makes a purchase, 
however, he pays 12¢ for each wampum 
he spends, a little less on costly items. 
This 12¢-exchange fee is the Mart’s profit. 

Mrs. McConnell is firmly insistent 
that all exchange be in wampum. She 
once turned down several offers of nearly 
$75 for a fine grandfather clock. It was 
sold for 150 wampum, plus a fee of about 
$7. A bird cage with stand costs eight 
wampum units, plus an exchange fee of 
96¢. Plants—which are very popular— 
are tagged at 144 wampum and a 3¢ fee. 

A fortnight ago a man came into the 
Mart to protest because his wife had sold 
several pieces of furniture, including a 
china closet and birds-eye maple desk, 
for a large sum of wampum. He ended 
by using a small portion of that same 
wampum to buy a welding set. Now he 
rents his trailer to the Mart for trans- 
portation of heavy articles and accepts 
his pay in wampum. To save hauling, 


many of these heavy articles are listed on 
the big blackboard where Mrs. McCon- 
nell and her two saleswomen print in 
scrawling chalk letters things “We Have 
Calls For.” 

Of late, the Mart has been running a 
family night each Wednesday. Nine 
o'clock is allegedly the closing hour, but 
swapping becomes so lively that the fun 
sometimes lasts until 11 o'clock. 

Mrs. McConnell hopes eventually to 
open Barter Marts in other cities. 


Sugarless Sweets 


A synthetic sweetener, new in drug 
stores last week, should make a real hit 
with would-be reducers, diabetics and 
those who cook for them. This one, unlike 
saccharine, leaves no bitter aftertaste in 
the mouth, its makers say, provided it’s 
used moderately. And since it is not af- 
fected by heat, it can be added to food 
that is to be cooked, baked or canned and 
served to the whole family. 

Trade-named Sucaryl Sodium, it dis- 
solves quickly in hot or cold drinks and 
can be crushed and sprinkled on fruits 
and cereals. One tablet has the sweeten- 
ing power of a teaspoonful of sugar. A 
bottle of 100 tablets costs about 60¢. 


Hold That Juice 


Women who do their own canning 
have a male home economist to thank for 
a new tip. Arnold E. Baragar, at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb., has 
found the reason why jars of fruits and 
vegetables, filled to the brim with liquid 
before pressurizing, often lose some of 
that liquid. If jars are filled full, there’s 
no room for the contents to expand and 
pressure then forces out some _ liquid. 
Baragar advises leaving *¢ inch of un- 
filled space at the top of a pint jar; 34 of 
an inch in a quart jar. Two other essen- 
tials for holding in juices: a tight seal on 
jars and steady pressure. 


New for Tables 


Delicate Beauty. The new hand- 
blown crystal shown below is called Wis- 
taria for its ruby-violet color, which ap- 
pears to be floated through it, rich and 


deep at the bowl base of the stem pieces, 





Tiffin Glass 


fading into clear crystal and on into color 
again at the rim. The pieces blend well 
with nearly any other tableware, contem- 
porary or traditional. The goblets, sher- 
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Hoffritz for Cutlery 


bets and eight-inch plates are each $1.50; 
the compote is $7.50. 

Bite-sized Broiler. The table grill 
(above) burns denatured alcohol, stands 
16 inches high. With copper snuffer, spit 
and skewers, it’s $9.95. 





Libbey Glass 


Good Design, Budget Price. Two 
additions to a line of emerald-green 
glasses are the bowl and toddler glass 
above. The edges are guaranteed not to 
chip. For a set of eight, about $1.50. 





French Way. The Tricolator uses 
the French drip method to produce a 
superior coffee. Water passes through two 


perforated metal disks, plus a paper 
filter. The ceramic bowl comes in gray, 
green, blue, red, yellow, cream or black; 
the top is spun aluminum. It comes in 
three sizes; the six-cupper costs $4.95. 


Ladies, Stand Up! 


The Lucy Stone League was organ- 
ized by, and for, women who didn’t want 
to change their names when they married. 
Last week, however, the Lucy Stoners 
were in the process of changing the name 
of their organization. This is because they 
fear it always will move the press to wag- 
gishness, as it did when the League was 
revived by 23 original members in New 
York last March. There was much mascu- 
line spoofing when the group was founded 
back in 1921 by Ruth Hale, wife of Hey- 
wood Broun. It was named after Lucy 
Stone, New England suffragist who, when 
she was married in 1855, won the fight to 
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keep her own name. The League slogan 
was, “My name is the symbol of my iden- 
tity and must not be lost.” 

Married women commonly keep their 


own names in business nowadays. Women | 


writers have done it for years. So have 
theatrical and motion picture actresses. 
But most of these women duck under the 


protective “Mrs.,” in their home life. No 
Lucy Stoners were called “Mrs.” any- | 
where. 


When they traveled with their hus- 
bands, they signed their own names to 
hotel registers, “John Doe and wife, Jane 
Smith,” They kept their bank accounts, 


held property, signed legal documents in | 


their maiden names (this was always pos- 
sible, but many women didn’t realize it 
until the Lucy Stoners insisted). They 
successfully fought a ruling of the U.S. 
Comptroller General to compel women to 
sign their husbands’ names to payrolls. 
They got passports in their own names. 

Cause for Revival. Ten years ago, 
the League had 5,000 members. It never 


disbanded, but during World War II and | 


thereafter it was inactive. It seemed to 
have accomplished its purpose. Then, two 
years ago, a leading Lucy Stoner, Jane 
Grant, writer, first woman general re- 
porter on the New York Times and a 
founder of The New Yorker, set forth to 
get a passport in her own name. She had 
done this previously through two mar- 
riages, but this time she was turned down. 

She flew down to Washington and 
had breakfast with Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, 
chief of the Passport Division, who im- 
mediately issued orders that passports 
again could be issued in women’s own 
names. It 
asking for them since before the war. The 


upcoming generation isn’t aware of many | 


of the rights the Lucy Stoners fought to 
secure and maintain. This was the initial 


reason for the League’s revival. As its | 


program has broadened, letters have 
poured in from all over the country. 


Fading Gains. Charter 


counsel Edward I 
longer cares whether she is called “Miss” 
r “Mrs.” 
to introduce her as “Miss.” 
The New Lucy Stone League—or 
whatever its name may be—will not enter 


into any crusade. Its aims will be educa- | 


tional: to acquaint women with rights 


they already have and rights they don’t | 


have but that the League thinks they 
should. For example: 

e e In five states, a woman can’t en- 
gage in a business of her own and keep 
the profits without court sanction, and in 


some cases she must have her husband’s | 


approval. 
"@ @ Five states require the husband’s 


signature to give validity to the wife’s | 


deed conveying her own land. 


e @ Ten states and three territories | 


bar women from jury duty. 


e @ Fourteen states and the District | 


give the father complete authority over 
his minor child’s person, services and 
earnings. Only 34 states give the mother 
equal custody during marriage. 


seemed women hadn’t been | 


member | 
Doris E. Fleischman, writer and business | 
partner of her husband, public relations | 
.. Bernays, says she no | 


Her daughters, in fact, refuse 














Somewhere near you 
today, another Lennox 
heating system has been 
installed, another 
family has chosen 
the winter air condition- 
ing that means complete 
comfort, lasting 
dependability, 
maximum economy. 

For a free heating 
estimate, for prices and 
convenient terms, 
consult your Lennox 
dealer today. Look in 
your classified telephone 
directory for his name, 
or write to Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 


... for gas, oil, coal, or P gas, plus 
home and store cooling equipment 
THE LENNOX 
FURNACE COMPANY 


World's Manvfocturers and 
Engineers of Worm Air Heating Systems 


BO eS! 


Marshaltows Columbus, 0. . Syracuse, N.Y. . Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Decatur, Ga. . Salt Lake City, Uteh - Pasadena, Calif. 





For a FREE copy of the new booklet, “How to 
Select Y our Heating System,” address Dept. P-628, 
your nearest Lennox office. 
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Sports 





For the Record 


e @ In Hatfield, Mass., the fly-catch- 
ing activities of outfielder Ray Villeneuve, 
17, of St. Michael’s high school, were in- 
terrupted temporarily when he was bitten 
by a horse while chasing a ball in a 
neighboring pasture. 

een Greenville, Tex., former 
White Sox pitcher Monty (The Stratton 
Story) Stratton, who lost a leg in a hunt- 
ing accident, was signed to pitch for the 
Greenville club of the Class B big state 
league. 

een New York, Shirley May 
France, 17, who didn’t make it last year, 
sailed for another try at swimming the 
English channel. 


Poughkeepsie, Ohio 


In Marietta, Ohio, last week, the nor- 
mal population of 20,000 had swollen 
nearly twofold. Every hotel in town and 
in Williamstown, W.Va., just across the 
Ohio River, was filled. Visitors overflowed 
into private homes at $3 to $5 per room 
per night. Churches and civic groups ran 
canteens to help out the local eating 
places. 

Cause of the excitement was the 48th 
regatta of the Intercollegiate Rowing As- 
sociation which little Marietta had unbe- 
lievably snatched away from the Hudson 
River city of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where 
the event had been held since 1899. 

Ever since tiny, but crew-minded 
Marietta College entertained Rutgers, 


Pennsylvania, Manhattan, and Wisconsin 
in a local regatta in 1935, Marietta had 
thought longingly of snaring the IRA’s 
big annual Poughkeepsie championship. 





The Ohio was in placid contrast to the 
turbulent and tide-wracked Hudson. The 
town had ample accommodations for spec- 
tators. Last November Marietta citizens 
offered to fly IRA stewards to the Ohio to 
inspect the proposed course. In March, 
the IRA accepted the invitation, shortly 
thereafter awarded Marietta the big meet. 
In return, Marietta agreed to provide a 
regatta observation train (which, run by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, carried 5,600 peo- 
ple on 40 bleacher-topped flat cars), in- 
stall finish line bleachers, and raise 
$15,000 to provide permanent boating 
headquarters. 

Trouble. Last week end the big day 
finally arrived. A record 13 colleges had 
entered 32 crews in freshman, junior 
varsity and varsity events. But for a while, 
Marietta was plunged into gloom. Friday 
night just before the races, a torrential 
downpour burst over the Ohio and Mus- 
kingum Rivers. Water, swirling with de- 
bris, rose to flood levels, ruining Mari- 
etta’s boast that it could offer ideal racing 
conditions. Only by shortening the course 
from three to two miles could the regatta 
go on, 

It was held, nevertheless. Favorite in 
the main race was the University of Wash- 
ington varsity, which trailed Stanford 
through the choppy Ohio for the first half 
mile, put on a spurt to win. Second was 
California, winner of last year’s Pough- 
keepsie meet. Third was Stanford. Best 
the East could do was fourth place by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Once more, for the 11th time in 13 years, 
the Far West had dominated this Eastern- 
sponsored rowing classic. 

Next Year? With the day over, 
Marietta, which had had its most exciting 
and trying moments since Brig. Gen. 
Rufus Putnam founded it as the first 
permanent Northwest Territory city in 
1788, relaxed. It hoped, despite the bad 
weather break, that it had done well 
enough to be awarded the regatta again. 
One thing in its favor: Admissions had 





Wide World 


Varsity start. The Ohio was no tamer than the Hudson, (SEE: Poughkeepsie) 
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topped $40,000, far more than the costly 
event had ever taken in at Poughkeepsie. 


New Era in Outboards 


Biggest boating mystery to non- 
outboard motor enthusiasts has been why 
outboard owners put up so long with 
motors that went only one way (for- 
ward), were maddeningly hard to start, 
had to be cut off to stop or to coast. 

In a nation educated to ceaseless 
automotive improvements, the man with 
an outboard motor seemed the victim of 
an industry with a willful yen to be 
primitive. No one could recall even an 
early automobile, for instance, that had 
refused to go backward or to let its 
motor idle while it stood still. 

This season, however, there was indi- 
cation that the outboard business at 
last had decided to grow up. Not only 
could a purchaser find a lighter, better. 
quieter motor that would start without 
the aid of profanity. He could get one 
that would go—like his 1950 car—for- 
ward or backward—and would run while 
the boat was stopped. 

Pioneer in this postwar technological 
boon has been the Scott-Atwater Manu- 
facturing Co., of Minneapolis, which put 
forward-neutral-reverse gear mechanisms 
into four of its motors last year, has it 
in five, of varying horsepowers, this year. 
Also on the market with gearshift in at 
least one model are Johnson Motors of 
Waukegan, IIL. and Evinrude Motors of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Plenty of Put-Put. Best estimate 
is that 2.5 million outboard motors are 
in the hands of users today, some 1.5 
million of which have been sold since the 
war. Principal demand is from fisher- 
men, but there is increasing emphasis 
on outboards for purely recreational 
water driving. Fringe uses are the grow- 
ing outboard rental business, sight-see- 
ing, racing business, and other  pur- 
poses. Most popular size is a 5 h.p. motor, 
retailing at about $175, which will propel 
a 16-foot boat at 10 mph. 

Center of the industry is the Mid- 
west (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan), where Waldo Waterman, a 
Detroit engineer, developed the _ first 
American outhoard motor in 1906 and 
the late Ole Evinrude, of Milwaukee, 
marketed the first successful commercial 
model in 1909. Outboards began to be- 
come widely popular in the 1920’s but 
attempts to equip them with today’s 
forward-neutral-reverse mechanism failed 
because the motors, frankly, were not 
good enough. 

Quick & Quiet. Greater use of 
aluminum and better design now have 
cut motor weights by 20 to 30 pounds. 
Better magnetos and carburetion, plus 
precision manufacturing, have made 
them easier to start (with one to three 
pulls of an 8-inch retractable.  self- 
winding rope). New underwater exhausts 
cut noise one-half to two-thirds. 

Prices of the new, clutch-equipped 
motors run from $150 for a 4 horsepower 
Scott-Atwater model to $350 for the 
company’s new 16 horsepower job. 
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Good News 





The average U.S. citizen is in for 
some golden years ahead (see cut). Ac- 
cording to the Committee for Economic 
Development, a _ person’s purchasing 
power (real wages) will double in the 
next 30 years, if production continues to 
follow the growth of the past. 

There are some ifs in the Commit- 
tee’s report: First—and possibly the 
most important—the Committee calls for 
tax reforms which will make the invest- 
ment of money in “risk” ventures more 
attractive, thus giving a big boost to all- 
around business expansion. Some of the 
other recommendations: rapid replace- 
ment of equipment, more employment of 
older people, improved incentives for ef- 
ficiency, abolition of make-work rules and 
featherbedding. 

It is significant that the Committee 
points out—as one of its conditions to 
the happy future—an old American rule 
which somehow became _ unfashionable 
under the “new” schools of economic 
thought, and that is—teach business stu- 
dents to strive to become owners. 

* * 

One of the most exciting moments 
in a person’s life is being graduated from 
high school. Possibly, no less an exciting 
moment is when one becomes a grand- 
mother. Last week in Alhambra, Cal., 40- 
year-old Mrs. Virginia Digua distin- 
guished herself by experiencing both 
events within a few days of each other. 

* * & 

The old-time bill collector and his 
embarrassing methods are on the way 
out. No more will he park his car, with 
the words “Collection Agency” printed 
on the side, in front of a house and start 
haranguing a housewife. From now on, 


Money-men. |f CED forecasts of prosperity hold up, 
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says the American Collectors Association, 
Inc., bill collectors will be known as “Ad- 
justors of Delinquent Obligations,” will 
try to work out budgeting methods with 
any family behind in its obligations. 
ACA’s reasoning: Most people are honest, 
and want to pay their bills. 
* * % 

In Chicago last week, frantic bride- 
groom Joseph Nedza rushed into a police 
station, hurriedly told Sgt. Thomas 
O’Grady that his rented dress suit had 
arrived without suspenders. He couldn’t 
find a shop that sold them, none of his 
friends had a pair—and he couldn’t get 
married holding up his pants. O'Grady 
promptly unstrapped his own ample, 30- 
year-old yellow and blue “police sus- 
penders,” handed them to the youth. 
As the groom rushed off, O’Grady ad- 
justed his belt, which he always wears— 
just in case. ... 

* * 3g 

In Canton, Ohio, bed-ridden 7- 
year-old Billy Shearrow’s prized posses- 
sion is a wishing ring. During much of 
the year he has been in a cast, suffering 
from a bone disease which attacked his 
hip joints, and he has had many a silent, 
secret session with that ring. Could he 
ever see a few real, live cowboys and 
Indians? Folks in faraway Gallup, N. 
Mex., heard about Billy’s wish. Last week 
the Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, 20-30 Clubs 
and the Chamber of Commerce got to- 
gether, decided he could. So come August, 
Billy and his parents will fly to Gallup, 
see real Indians and cowpunchers at the 
intertribal Indian ceremonies—and the 
five organizations will pick up the bill for 
the trip. 

* 

Cafe owner Harry Sarnes, Pekin, 
Ill., decided last week he wanted to do 
something for his 10 employees. After a 
little thought, he called them together, 
locked up the cafe, hustled them all into 
two rented cars and started for a week’s 
vacation on a Wisconsin lake—all ex- 
penses on the boss. 





their smiles will grow. 





Pick the 
Thoroughbred 
at Pipe lobaccos 
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LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED RIDER 
ON THE KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 











Music 


Hit from Heaven 





With hymns even on juke boxes, a 
healthy revival in sacred music was well 
under way last week. If there had been 
any doubt of it earlier, Columbia Rec- 
ords’ latest release list must have laid it 
to rest. 

Columbia decided to record the two 
hymns most requested, The Old Rugged 
Cross and In the Garden. And, as proof 
of its confidence in this pair’s sales- 
appeal, the company coupled two of the 
biggest names on its roster for the first 
time—popular Dinah Shore and cowboy 
singer Gene Autry, backed by a choir ac- 
companiment—on a popular label record. 

Since two such big names on a label 
sometimes can produce trouble, Columbia 
wisely employed a device it thought up 
last summer to prevent billing squabbles: 
Dinah gets top billing for The Old 
Rugged Cross; Gene gets it for Jn the 
Garden. 





Biography on 88 Keys 


At the turn of the century, the now- 
legendary Storyville section was the “ten- 
derloin” of New Orleans. In it teemed 
gaudily-dressed prostitutes, hot musicians 
and tough sports from Rampart St. It was 
the boiling pot for the rich gumbo of 
New Orleans music. Into it went French 
opera, Neapolitan serenades, African 
drum beats, voodoo chants, rhythms of 
Haiti and Cuba. Out of it came jazz. 

As the new musical form grew, with 
its riffs and treble clefs, it developed its 
own experimenters and scientists—men 
who loved it, lived it and added to it. 
Perhaps the most notable of these was a 
young Creole named Ferdinand (Jelly 
Roll) Morton, who later and all through 
his almost tragic life claimed to be the 
“inventor” of jazz. 

Almost 40 years later, in May 1938, 
Morton left his piano in a night club over 
a U St. hamburger joint in Washington’s 
Negro district, and went to the Library 
of Congress’s Archive of American Folk- 
song. His purpose: to set history straight 
on jazz, perhaps to chop a niche for him- 
self in the hall of fame. 

Glinting Symbol. No one would 
have known that Jelly Roll was down on 
his luck. He sported the same old bragga- 
docio, the same $100 suit, the same gold 
rings, the same glittering diamond set in 
gold in his front tooth. 

It was agreed that Jelly Roll would 
tell his story and sing his songs into a 
recording microphone set up near the 
piano in Coolidge Auditorium. Unim- 
pressed by the austere setting of the most 
exclusive chamber music recitals in the 
world, he tossed his hat on the Steinway 
bench and sat down, a long way from the 
bordello where he began his piano career. 

“Mr. Morton,” said Alan Lomax, 
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Dinah and Gene. Two popular hymns 
hit the big time. (SEE: Hit from Heaven) 


then assistant curator of the archive, “tell 
us about the beginning, how you got 
started and why ... and maybe keep 
playing while you talk.” 

Impromptu Dirge. Jelly Roll bent 
close to the keyboard, flashed a diamond- 
studded smile and in his gravel voice he 
began a story which was to go on, day 
after day, for a month. He crooned: 

Well, as I can understand, 

My folks were in the city of New 
Orleans long before the Louis- 
iana purchase, 

And all my folks came directly 
I mean from the shores of France 

And they landed in this new world 
years ago.... 

Last week Jelly Roll’s story was on 
the market in an excellent book, Mister 
Jelly Roll (Duell, Sloan & Pearce; New 
York: $3.50) by Lomax, who took Mor- 
ton’s story from wax and put it on the 
printed page, just as Jelly Roll told it. 
Lomax interrupts it at intervals to tell the 
real story as he researched it, or as Jelly 





Courtesy of Roy J. Carew 
Jelly Roll Morton. His hot piano was 
on top in the late ’20’s. (SEE: Biography) 


Roll would have told it had he been 
stripped of “the painful burdens of his 
secret sorrows.” 

Jelly Roll’s version is ungrammati- 
cal, yet almost lyrical in quality. He tells 
of his rearing in Storyville, only a trum- 
pet toot from the red light district, of how 
“one of the best junior pianists in the city 
of New Orleans” grew up to be king of 
the hot ivories, of how he moved on from 
Storyville, carrying with him all the rich- 
ness and fire of jazz. 

Though Morton never said so, jazz 
was everything to him. Says Lomax: “For 
Jelly Roll, jazz was not just music. It was 
Creole New Orleans; it was home and 
family; it was security and acceptance; 
it was the path to wealth and glory; it 
was power.” Though Jelly Roll did not 
“invent” jazz or write some of the songs 
he claimed (like Tiger Rag). he was the 
first true, great composer of jazz. 

Abandoned Prophet. But the jazz- 
phenomenon grew faster and bigger than 
Jelly Roll. “Perhaps nothing in human 
history has spread across the earth so far, 
so fast as this New Orleans music. Thirty 
years after its genesis it was as popular 
and understandable in New York, Paris, 
Prague and Shanghai as in its own home- 
town,” writes Lomax. 

When jazz became big business in 
the early 1930’s, there was no room for 
the inspired but careless talent of the 
past; there was no room for the Red Hot 
Pepper, Jelly Roll. In his later years, 
Jelly Roll was friendless, sick and almost 
paranoiac. Despite this, he always main- 
tained his high opinion of himself; mag- 
nificently defiant. he still flashed the big 
diamond in his tooth. (“Listen, man, 
whatever you blow on that horn, you’re 
blowing Jelly Roll.”’) 

Epilogue. Finally, on July 10, 1941. 
he died in a Los Angeles hospital of heart 
disease and asthma. But the Jelly Roll 
legend will not soon die. His fame will 
grow vastly with time, thinks Lomax, who 
concludes: “That the best critics of Amer- 
ican popular music already take him seri- 
ously and put him among the top rank 
of the men of jazz is, I believe, only a 
foretaste of the time when he will stand 
in the select company of . . . Billings, 
Foster and Gershwin.” 


New Recordings 


Two new albums will please fans of 
the sophisticated piano: Piano Playhouse 
(MGM 10” LP and 78 rpm set) offers se- 
lections from the popular radio program 
by Cy Walter and Stan Freeman, includ- 
ing Indiana, Falling in Love With Love 
and Lady Be Good; East Side Rendez- 
vous (Columbia 10” LP) presents Bernie 
Leighton and his first-rate arrangements 
of such all-time hits as They All Laughed, 
The Gypsy in My Soul and Laura. Other 
good buys: 

e@ @ Lauritz Melchior in The Student 
Prince (Decca 10” LP and 78 rpm al- 
bum). Songs from the famed operetta 
with Victor Young and his orchestra. 

@e Andre Kostelanetz directing 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake ballet music 


(Columbia 12” LP). 
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Resources 





Don’t Feed the Bears 


The National Park Service warned 
tourists last week that black bears, even 
in Yellowstone, Glacier, and other parks, 
still are dangerous animals. “Despite re- 
peated warnings,” said the Service, “a 
small minority of visitors persist in feed- 
ing these animals. The number of in- 
juries is remarkably small, but . . . some 
[bears] make serious nuisances of them- 
selves by breaking into buildings and 
automobiles in search of food.” 


War for Clean Water 


In the early 1940s, Clayton M. Hoff, 
a du Pont company executive and a na- 
ture lover at heart, took frequent walks 
along the Brandywine River. 

A peculiar affection attaches to the 
65-mile stream in Delaware and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Along its banks 
Washington fought, and lost, an historic 
battle. Industries and some of America’s 
lushest farms flourish in its valley. 

But Hoff found little to be affec- 
tionate about in the river itself. Its 
waters stank of untreated sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes and ran brown with top- 
soil from eroding farms. 

Hoff called a meeting of Brandywine 
people in West Chester, Pa., in March 
1945. Thirty-five showed up. He showed 
colored slides of the filth and desecration 
of the stream. The meeting organized the 
Brandywine Valley Association to tackle 
the clean-up problem on its own hook, 
without state or Federal backing. 

This week, more than five years later, 
the second battle of the Brandywine is 
showing signs of a U.S. victory. More 
than 900 valley residents now belong to 
the association, which operates on con- 
tributed funds of $35,000 a year. Associa- 
tion executive vice president is Hoff, who 
quit his lucrative job at E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. to direct the group. The 
Brandywine smells and looks better. “In 
five more years,” says Hoff, “all pollu- 
tion should be eliminated.” 

Half a dozen small cities, eight paper 
companies, scattered dairies and other 
plants were pouring filth into the upper 
Brandywine before the association was 
formed. Wilmington was, and still is, 
pouring untreated sewage into the lower 
stream. Every rain washed tons of silt 
into it. 

Contrast. Now, through the BVA’s 
educational and promotional insistence, 
the upper towns are building or rebuild- 
ing sewage disposal plants. More than 
600 farms in Pennsylvania have under- 
gone or will undergo anti-soil-erosion 
treatment. The silt load of the river has 
dropped from 500,000 tons in peak 1942 
to 50,000 tons a year. Industries are 
cooperating. Last year, for the first time 
in recent memory, sunfish spawned near 
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West Chester. Somebody caught a 6%4- 
pound bass in a slough near Chadds Ford. 

With an active staff consisting of 
Hoff, Bob Struble and J. Howard Men- 
denhall, the association wields tremend- 
ous influence. Last summer, against vig- 
orous opposition, BVA plugged for a 
clean-streams law in Delaware. Hoff took 
his colored slides to Dover, gave the state 
legislature an illustrated lecture: The 
Brandywine: A Stream or Sewer? The 
Senate passed the law unanimously. The 
House passed it with four dissenting 
votes. Now Wilmington and environs, with 
a population of 175,000, are working 
toward their first adequate disposal 
plants. 

Big Picture. To an encouraging de- 
gree, the Brandywine is a study in minia- 
ture of a vast national movement to clean 
up U.S. lakes and streams. Imperceptible 
at first, a tide of public sentiment has 
risen since the war demanding an end to 
pollution. Biggest single group in the 
fight is sportsmen, who want clean water 
for fishing. But water shortages, health 
and recreational demands have added im- 
petus. The combined forces, plus far- 
flung publicity, have added up to a trend 
to reverse two centuries of uncontrolled 
pollution. 

Also in the picture is the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, passed in 
1948 to provide research, legal and finan- 
cial assistance in combating pollution. 
The law, while watered down from what 
its supporters originally wanted (to pro- 
tect states’ rights), has nevertheless pro- 
vided a rallying point in the _better- 
streams campaign. Under it, the first na- 
tionwide report on pollution and _ its 
causes is being prepared, with a prelimi- 
nary report due by the end of 1950. 

Dirtiest. No. 1 state in municipal 
pollution is New York. New York City 
now has a $94.8 million sewage disposal 
program in the works. No. 1 industrial 
pollutionist is Pennsylvania. But the 


state’s notorious Schuylkill River is be- 


ing cleaned up at a cost of $55 million 
and its once coal-blackened headwaters 
are running clear for the first time in 50 
years. 

There is hope that the Ohio is on its 
way to comparative purity. An eight-state 
sanitary commission is working on the 
problem. More Ohio basin sewage plants 
are going up. Industries are recovering 
some of the wastes they used to dump 
into the river and—surprisingly—are 
finding they can make a profit on the 
deal. The fight is going on in virtually 
every state in waters ranging from the 
Brandywine to the Great Lakes. 

Probably few streams or lakes can be 
returned to primeval purity, but the con- 
sensus is that the nation is moving toward 
marked improvement. “Over wide areas,” 
declared Assistant Surgeon General Mark 
D. Hollis, “the ruination of recreational 
facilities and the various effects of pollu- 
tion on fish and wildlife, agriculture and 
other uses are all becoming well-known 
to the people. And by and large, the pub- 
lic does not like it.” 

Most significant recent development 
is an about-face on the part of industry 
generally from opposition to water clean- 
up to active cooperation. One reason has 
been explained by Edward J. Cleary, di- 
rector of the Ohio sanitary commission. 

Said he: “Most industries are pay- 
ing a premium to have their raw water 
supplies converted into a product suitable 
for their use. There is hardly an industry 
that would not be in a better position for 
profit-making if it could get better water 
at lower cost.” 


More Noise, Anyway 


While game experts debated whether 
the duck population had gone up or ° 
down, Federal statistics last week threw 
possible light on the matter: The 1949 
duck kill had reached a whopping 18.5 
million birds—1.5 million more than in 


1948. 





Brandywine Valley Association 


The Brandywine. It’s proof that the job can be done. (SEE: War for Clean Water) 
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Radio -TV 


The Miltonian Tradition 


When comedian Milton Berle began 
his Star Theater show (NBC-TV, Tues. 
8-9 p.m. EDT) he had a formula which 
worked like a charm. So he followed it 
changelessly, week after week (1) wear- 
ing absurd costumes, (2) cutting in on 
all performers’ acts, (3) forcing applause 
by signals to the studio audience from 
the stage wings—out of camera range, 
and (4) delivering embarrassingly exag- 
gerated introductions of guest celebrities. 

By last week there were signs this 
routine was beginning to pall. In Cleve- 
land, radio editor George E. Condon of 
the Plain Dealer reported a slew of let- 
ters expressing distaste for Berle’s repeti- 
tive antics. In New York and Chicago, 
similar protests were heard. But Berle, 
cockier than ever, only added a new twist 
to the old formula: now mauling his guest 
stars physically as well as verbally, ap- 
parently on the theory that violence is 
even funnier than bad manners. 

Not even Martha Raye proved an ex- 
ception. Last fortnight, comedian Berle 
grabbed her by the shoulders, pushed and 
yanked her around in full view of some 
3,500,000 telefans. 





There Are Changes 


Sad are some of the summer replace- 
ments for top network shows. Into the 
spot of Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts 
(CBS, Mon. 8:30-9 p.m. EDT) moves 
Larry Thor as Detective Clover in Broad- 
way is My Beat; orchestras have already 
replaced Jack Benny (CBS, Sun. 7-7:30 
p-m. EDT) and the Edgar Bergen-Charlie 
McCarthy show, (CBS, Sun. 8-8:30 p.m. 
EDT). 

CBS stoops to another give-away with 
Hit the Jackpot for the superb Amos ’n’ 
Andy spot, (Sun, 7:30-8 p.m. EDT) and 
Harry James has crept into the network 
place of Burns & Allen (CBS, Wed. 10- 
10:30 p.m. EDT). 

One bright spot: Theater Guild 
(NBC, Sun. 8:30-9:30 p.m. EDT) yields 
graciously to the NBC Symphony. 


Mindy Carson 


If the Biblical injunction “Blessed 
are the meek” ever paid off, it has in the 
case of 22-year-old radio songstress 
Mindy Carson, (NBC, Mon., Wed., Fri. 
11:15-30 p.m., EDT). 

When, six years ago, the leader of 
the Bronx’s James Monroe High School 
band told her she was not good enough to 
sing with his outfit she believed him. 
When, a year later, she sang for a party 
of friends in a Miami night club and 
made such a hit the manager offered her 
a job on the spot, Mindy—then 18—de- 
murred, suggested she’d better get back 
to her routine job in a New York candy 
company. She did. 
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But six months later friends took the 
shy Mindy, wearing a gingham dress and 
no make-up, literally by the hand to New 
Rochelle’s Glen Island Casino where, 
after singing one song, she landed a sing- 
ing spot. Only Mindy was surprised. 

Patrons of the Casino had never seen 
anything like her. Waiters who thought 
they had heard everything, forgot to serve 
dessert, stood like statues with mouths 
open, listening to the liquid tones of a 
songstress whose naturalness, tenderness 
and utter sincerity bored into the heart of 
the most callous. 

Recognition. Mindy Carson was on 
the way to stardom. The keen, ever- 
watchful Paul Whiteman spotted her, 
brought her into his show, Stairway to 
the Stars. Again she stopped this show, 
and the word spread around Broadway. 
Out of Tin-Pan Alley came music pub- 
lisher Eddie Joy, who took over as man- 
ager and finally, last September, as hus- 
band. Joy steered her to top night club 
spots from Manhattan to San Francisco. 
He raved about her to RCA-Victor. “She 
delivers a song,” he said, “as if it were 
a baseball.” Nobody believed a word of it 
until they heard her. Then the curious 
phrase looked like an understatement. 

RCA quickly signed her to an ex- 
clusive contract. Outstanding among her 
first records were My Foolish Heart, Song 
of Surrender, Lonely Girl and One More 
Time. 

Last week, with RCA-Victor pulling 
out all stops in one of the biggest pro- 
motion campaigns in the business, Mindy 
was stepping up guest appearances in TV. 
In Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the Town (Sun., 
8-9 p.m., EDT) she got top billing, gave 
telefans a glimpse of how much a pretty 
face can add to a lovely voice. 

Says Mindy: “I know I’m lucky. Now 
that I have the chance to sing, I like it 
better than anything else. I don’t know 
why folks get so excited. All I try to do— 
all I have ever tried to do—is to sing 
from my heart.” 





Carson. The waiters forget to serve the 
dessert. (SEE: Mindy) 





Religion 





Devil’s Capers 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl., laid 
his cards on the table. He told delegates 
to the 91st annual Augustana Lutheran 
convention in Washington last fortnight: 
“I have failed to convince students that 
dancing is a sin.” 

Earlier, the convention had defeated 
a proposal that dancing should be “left to 
the Christian conscience of the individ- 
ual.” But something had to be done to 
liberalize, even if only a little, the 
church’s traditional opposition to danc- 
ing. It simply wasn’t being taken seri- 
ously, even by the faithful: A recent sur- 
vey showed that 75% of Augustana’s 
1,200 students dance. 

After a two-hour debate, delegates 
finally amended the rigid ruling by a vote 
of 166 to 80. College administrators were 
instructed to supervise dancing closely, if 
they permitted it. But the ban against 
official sponsorship of dances, in the 
church’s five colleges and 1,182 congre- 
gations, still held. 


A Death in the Family 


Monroe Bush Jr. started thinking 
seriously about death when he was in 
Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Va. He was appalled by people’s 
ignorance of it. After all, he reasoned, it 
is the only thing anyone can be really 
sure of. Why, then, was it so often the 
thing for which people were least pre- 
pared? 

The more he thought about it, the 
more Bush was astonished by the ability 
of literate and intelligent people to face 
all other problems of life and conquer 
them, spiritually speaking—but not death. 
At the death of a loved one, even the 
most stable personality could crack. 

When one of his closest friends was 
killed during the war, Bush had his “rst. 
adult contact with death. The loss was 
great and personal, but he found that 
when he thought about it in terms of God 
and immortality, the agony went out of it. 
He was surprised that in so short a time 
he had conditioned himself to death. 

Later, as a green Presbyterian min- 
ister in Point Pleasant, W. Va., he was 
confronted almost daily with bereavement. 
It was then he began writing an essay, in 
the hope of helping others over the hard- 
est hours of all. Last week it was pub- 
lished in a 32-page volume, The Adven- 
ture Called Death (Bond Wheelwright 
Co., New York: $1). Subtitled A Quiet 
Conversation with Those Who Grieve, the 
book will bring comfort, consolation, 
courage, even joy to thousands. 

Frail Flesh. Bush, now 29 and pres- 
ident of the newly-organized, non-sectar- 
ian Loudoun Community College in Lees- 
burg, Va., prepares his reader gently, and 
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Waaew Williams 
Monroe Bush Jr. What is death if not a 
great adventure? (SEE: A Death) 


tells him how to meet the inevitable. 
Though death comes unwanted and un- 
fathomed, is the person loved’ lost for- 
ever? The face, the voice, the touch of a 
hand—yes, they are gone, writes Bush. 

But these, he says, are merely identi- 
fication tags. “Let us remember, there- 
fore, as we thread our way through 
earth’s deceptive pathways that the one 
we mourn has, rather than been lost, 
escaped into eternal day. That is the fact 
upon which hope and courage rest.” 

The author’s prescription calls for no 
self-pity, selfishness nor vanity. Rather it 
calls for poise, dignity and worship. These 
latter will help the bereaved become wiser 
and victorious persons. 

Greatest obstacle to meeting the 
death of a dear one properly, according 
to Bush, is the grim, outmoded, pagan- 
like funeral still in use. “To revere the 
natural body as if it were the loved one is 
to deny the spirit’s triumph. And worse 
than that, to make a farce of our re- 
ligion. Understand that this discarded 
body is not our loved one. The funeral 
cannot put the beloved to rest. The grave 
cannot open up to receive a person who 
has sped far beyond the rim of the earth.” 

Triumphant Spirit. Instead, the 
funeral, says Bush, should consist of 
praise, as humble hearts give thanks, and 
grief in our loss is swallowed up in joy 
for the beloved’s gain. He frankly calls 
mourning “the most extravagant waste of 
creative energy of which we are guilty.” 

The unsought loneliness that death 
brings to all is a challenge to live. Says 
Mr. Bush: “The one who has escaped 
earth’s prison-body is released to the full 
glory of immortal comradeship with God. 
We, remaining earth-bound, are called 
not only to realize our own immortality, 
but to witness to it by compassion and by 
worship. What, then, is death if it is not 
the great adventure?” 
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“* ‘Safety First’ and ‘Be Prepared,’ Mr. Johnson. You'd better stop 
at the bank and get some American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Time to travel? Be sure to protect your travel funds with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. If these cheques are lost or stolen, you get a quick 
refund. And you can spend them anywhere because American Express 
Travelers Cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
Just sign them when you buy them—again when you spend them. No other 
identification needed. 

Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


ee: 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


You may qualify for one of the 

rofitable positions now open 
in either PATHFINDER’s or 
FARM JOURNAL’s subscrip- 
tion sales organization. You 











=” SOOTMACHE ? 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 

or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
en ae Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 

“Since 1988” "°% 7 GUMS OF teeth. At all drug stores. 


T’ ielehi-meltl.. 
N Celene. me) 50) 2. 
DENTAL POULTICE 








MANY DOCTORS REPORT 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED! itching and discom- 
fort. of Eczema, Psoriasis, Rash, also chafing and 
chapping soothed and comforted with scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Try! Buy 
Cuticura at your druggist today. 


CUTICURA Sixrment 









» youUR DOCTOR wiit TELL YOU 


WHEN YOU’RE DROWSY OR SLEEPY 
.-."YOU CAN STAY AWAKE SAFELY 


with NOPOZ AWAKENERS" 
(because they contain Caffeine...and nothing else) 


@ Each NoDoz Awakener tablet has 
the Caffeine content and “ pick-up” 
of an average cup of coffee. 


e When you get drowsy— behind the 
wheel or on the job—see how quick- 
ly a NoDoz Awakener snaps you alert! 
Gives you a lift without a letdown! 


e For sale everywhere —15 tablets 25¢ 


Big Economy Size, 60 tablets 75c¢ 


must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. If you 
e given 


are chosen, you will 
personal, individual training in 
selling in towns or to farmers. 
Your application will be _ 


immediate consideration. Write 


to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 













millions 
sold since 1933 











You need @ /ow- prvoed 


BURROUGHS 
CASH REGISTER 


TO RUN 
YOUR BUSINESS 
MORE PROFITABLY! 
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Save customers’ time at the cash 
register, eliminate errors and losses. 


This low-cost itemizing cash register 
prints receipts showing price of each 
item, total sale, tax, and number of 
items purchased. It records all trans- 
actions on locked-in detail tape . . 
keeps a locked-in total of sales . 
permits cash balancing at any time. 


The Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register 
is also a fast adding machine. It will 
speed all your figure-work .. . bring 
new accuracy to every figuring job. 
Small down payment, easy terms. Con- 
sult your local telephone directory or 
use the coupon. 


Burroughs - 
















1 
| 
1 Burroughs Adding Machine Co. | 
] it 32, Michigan 
i Please send free illustrated booklet on the | 
| Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register. | 
| 
. Name - | 
j Street _ a I 
I City_ sal a 
i P-16 
see ck cite ere dele wate eam alent ene ante ennai mele 
EASY! No 


skill required. 
Handles like 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 





WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 
Lubricate bikes, trains, skates and 


wagons with 3-IN-ONE Oil 


GS. 
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Books 


Of Life and Liberty 


After 10 years of rambling up and 
down the lecture circuit, the prolific 
Chinese philosopher Lin Yutang brought 
forth last week an anthology On the Wis- 
dom of America (John Day, New York: 
$5). Lin’s tribute to his adopted country 
runs to 450 pages. But a good half of it 
consists of his own discursive and amia- 
ble, sometimes platitudinous and some- 
times pungent moralizing. 

Lin’s enthusiasms among American 
philosophers are wide and free, embrac- 
ing such disparate examples as George 
Santayana (actually a Spaniard) and 
Will Rogers. Henry Adams rubs shoul- 
ders with Clarence Day, Christopher 
Morley with Henry David Thoreau, James 
Thurber with Benjamin Franklin. To 
Lin’s mind, the greatest philosopher of 
them all was Jefferson. 

Will o’ the Wisp. Lin exhibits none 
of the disdain so often shown by Euro- 
pean writers in discussing American 
thought and culture. But he thinks we 
fail to recognize the true meaning of wis- 
dom—the art of being happy. 

Lin (who was born a Christian of 
Christian parents, but has reverted to 
something like the benevolent paganism 
of his remoter ancestors) blames this 
largely on religion, which emphasizes 
other-worldly values, and on Western 
philosophy, which is obsessed with meta- 
physical truth. They have, he thinks, cre- 
ated aspirations and tensions which pre- 
vent us from exploring all the possibil- 
ities of happiness that lie immediately at 
hand. A significant Lin Yutang favorite 
among American philosophers: Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, alias David Grayson of 
Adventures in Contentment. 

Prescription for Peace. The new 
frantic pace of the American pursuit of 








happiness, Lin observes, is reflected in the 
nation’s high incidence of mental and 
nervous disorders and in its staggering 
death rate from heart disease. Most West- 
erners, he contends, remain oblivious to 
the obvious remedy: “Instead of commit- 
ting suicide over the tragedy of Czecho- 
slovakia, one should find out if there isn’t 
a shaky chair in the house and see if he 
can fix it to make it safe to sit on again. 
..- 1 can almost hear Confucius say, save 
the chair and you save the house, save 
the house and you save the nation, save 
the nation and you save the world.” 

But even in Lin’s household the num- 
ber of wobbly chairs in need of mending 
seems to be limited. In several places, 
the Confucian philosopher manages to 
get himself well worked up over the 
tragedy of Czechoslovakia and all the 
other countries (including of course his 
own) that have fallen under the shadow 
of Stalinism. He is infuriated by those 
who can view the advance of Soviet power 
with equanimity. “I tremble in my shoes,” 
he says, “when I hear some American 
fellow travelers talk!” 


Readers’ Choice 


The Marx Brothers. By Kyle Crich- 
ton (Doubleday, New York: $3). This 
brisk biography of the well known com- 
edy team is really the story of the remark- 
able Minnie Marx, who held the family 
together throughout long years of poverty 
and cajoled her sons into success. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect. By John 
Gunther (Harper, New York: $3.75). A 
rather uncritical work, largely rewritten 
from already published materials. 

The Yankee Exodus. By Stewart H. 
Holbrook (MacMillan, New York: $5). A 
thorough but often tedious chronicle of 
the vast westward migrations which near- 
ly depopulated New England in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

19 Million Elephants. By Helen 
Bevington (Houghton, Mifflin; Boston: 
$2.50). Urbane and witty verses, some 
quaint, some timely, all set off by a 
deft and delicate touch. 





Lin. He relaxes as well as the Russians will let him. (SEE: Of Life and Liberty) 
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Quotes 





If television continues with the 
present level of programs, we are destined 
to have a nation of morons.—Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, president, Boston University. 


It is reasonable to say that tele- 
vision may determine the next President 
of the United States. Of course, he’ll have 
to be photogenic, wear the right necktie 
and smile pleasantly—David Sarnoff, 
chairman, Radio Corporation of America. 


As president of Bucknell, I want to 
state that for all the young men and 
women who come to our campus, the em- 
phasis will be placed on opportunity, not 
security.—Dr. Horace Hildreth. 


That’s what we need in our is- 
lands, more economists, fewer politicians. 
—Senora Trinidad Legarda, women’s club 
leader, Philippine Republic. 


Most of our present teachers are 
family men who don’t speak of sex even 
to their children.—Louis Francois, French 
Ministry of Education, bemoaning lack 
of sex education. 


While you fortunate Americans will 
last a little longer than the rest of us, 
your doom is also assured if you, like us, 
rely upon politics and collective action to 
relieve you of the normal and natural re- 
sponsibilities of healthy men.—Sir Ernest 
Benn, British businessman. 


Young people who have been badly 
dealt with do not know how to work when 
the going gets tough, how to fail, or even 
how to keep their heads when they suc- 
ceed.—Dr. Elizabeth Lee Vincent, psy- 
chologist, Cornell University. 


The only similarity between Daniel 
and me is that I’m in the lions’ den, but 
I see no angel hovering about.—Wayne 


Coy, FCC chairman. 


When the Government starts doing 
things for us, it ends up doing things to 
us.—Dr. James Miller, director, Good 
Citizenship Foundation. 


The dangers of Truman’s program 
arise not because he has left the old capi- 
talist moorings, but because he rejects 
the Socialist compass to guide him.— 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader. 


California has been on a side street 
for the last seven years. I want to put it 
on the main line.—James Roosevelt. 


As long as I am your Governor, Ne- 
groes will not be admitted to white 
schools.—Gov. Herman Talmadge, Geor- 
gia, commenting on U.S. Supreme Court 
decision in University of Texas segrega- 
tion case. 
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Handiest Thing 


in the House 


49 Uses in Painting, Cleaning, 
Polishing and Disinfecting 


OU will find Gum Turpentine magically 

helpful in 49 ways. First, it’s the one fine, 
dependable paint thinner for paints, varnishes, 
and enamels. Economical—makes paint go 
farther, last longer. Gum Turpentine cleans 
and disinfects floors, furniture, woodwork, 
metal, porcelain and glass surfaces. 


KEEP TOILET SEATS CLEAN AND SANITARY: Crumple 
several sheets of toilet tissue, dampen with Gum 
Turpentine and rub top and underside of toilet 
seat. Cleans, disinfects, will not mar finish. 


A FINE OLD FURNITURE POLISH RECIPE: Mix one 
part Gum Turpentine to one part boiled lin- 
seed oil. Use sparingly. 


Buy Gum Turpentine today at paint, hard- 
ware stores, drug, food and variety stores. In 
quart and-pint bottles... one gallon and five 
gallon cans. Insist upon Gum Turpentine— 
accept no other. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 








PURE 
“—" 





Gum 
Turpentine 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 











General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 
caused by 
travel motion, 


T RAV E L relieved with 
NAUSEA gsm 


Used successfully for 
nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER 


BUNIONS 


DOCTOR'S FAST RELIEF 
You never tried anything so won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl's Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves sha 












of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, iil. 


PRAISES 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER! 


“ORA does a perfect job of removing 
stains from my plate, and my mouth 
feels so clean and refreshed.” Ray- 
mond Green, Newburgh, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. eae quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





Penne? or ee Te Oe 


' Communi Representatives | 
| WANTED or ATHRINDER | 


You can work either full time or spare time, as 
| you please. There’s nothing for you to buy so’ 
| mail this coupon today for details and free sup- 


plies. Send your name and address to: 

| 1 
aie A Department KU-W "| 

| 1323 “Mm” Street, N. W. 

i Wactinaion 5, on 5. D.C. [ 
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Quiz No. 6 


How much does it cost 
to advertise a 10¢ box 
of America’s biggest- 

ing crackers? Is it 
1¢? 2¢? 3¢? 





‘ 


WETS 1: costs less than 1/10¢. 
And that’s only half the story. Advertising 
lowers your cost two ways: 
Cuts the selling costs. And by helping 
make mass production possible, lowers 
the production costs, too. 
So advertising saves you many times that 
1/10¢ per box. 
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"NO LONGER 
SLEEPLESS! 


Famous Cereal Drink » 
Brings Natural Relief | 


Can’t sleep? ... 
Toss and turn?... 
Get upinthe — 
morning feeling. | 
more tired than © 
when you went to 
bed? . . . Then 
you'll find real encouragement in this 
letter from a man in Peoria, Illinois: 


‘‘Nervousness and sleepless nights 
were my two reasons for switching to 
POSTUM—and you can tell the world 
that drinking PosTUM instead of coffee 
quieted my nerves and made me sleep 
better, thus improving my general 
health.” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug—a nerves 
stimulant! So while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, 
others suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleepless nights. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug—nothing that 
can possibly cause nervousness, indi- 
gestion, sleeplessness! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT POSTUM 
today—drink POSTUM exclusively for 
30 days. See if POSTUM doesn’t help 
you, too, to sleep better, feel better, 
enjoy life more! . .. INSTANT POSTUM— 
A Vigorous Drink made from Health- 
ful Wheat and Bran. A Product of 
General Foods. 





You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


We: 













we ee 


EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 








QUICK RELIEF, Instantly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
50 





Bypaths 





Schuman Plan 


In such spirit we wish all might catch it, 
France and Germany buried the hatchet 

In disputing the Saar; 

And there’d be no more war 
If the rest of the countries would match it. 

—Eva Coors Mowry 
= = . 

It seems that the only international 
agreement agreeable to everyone is one in 
which no nation actually agrees to do 
anything. 

a - - 

The world will have peace when the 
caliber of its statesmen at least equals 
the caliber of its guns. 

e * 

Judging from the way Sen. Margaret 
Smith went after both her Democratic 
and Republican colleagues, it is not diffi- 


cult to understand why her middle name 
is “Chase.” 
7. o * 

It is difficult to picture Uncle Sam 
any more as a slender, spare fellow, since 
he has developed such a disgracefully 
large waste! 

* * e 

It’s all those fifths people buy on 
the third that make the Fourth a dan- 
gerous day to be traveling on the high- 
ways. 

= aa 7 

Mr. Truman not only paints glowing 
pictures of the future, but wants to con- 
tinue being the artist to paint them. 


Parking is such sweet sorrow. 
co 7. . 

Uncle Sam should think twice about 
being too hard on slot machine gamblers. 
It’s the only way some addicts have of 
knowing what different kinds of fruit 


look like. 


——— 
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Norment for Pathfinder 


The best way to celebrate the Fourth 
of July is to live to the fifth. 


e 2 
Interest in world trade is tariffic. 
- o « 


Let’s hope the Star Spangled Banner 
will never be illuminated by the Red 
rockets’ glare. 

Two of the taxpayer’s biggest bills 
are for mud and whitewash. 


Quips 

A House committee has turned down 
a proposal to tax parimutuel betting at 
race tracks. That’s the only way to beat 
the horses.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

e o . 

The President says this country needs 
no supergovernment. What does he think 
we've got now?—Dallas News. 

e es . 

The Communists have gobbled up 
China, and they most likely are in for a 
fate ‘similar to that which overtook the 
snake that swallowed the china egg.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Brown for Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER 





COMMUNICATIONS HEADPHONES WORN 
BY AU. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPSMAN 





HELMET LINER WORN BY CONSTABULARY 
PERSONNEL IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 





ARMY FATIGUE CAP—POPULAR WITH 
ENLISTED MEN AT WORK AND AT PLAY 


A career in the U. S. Army today offers broad opportunities 
for education, technical training, travel, advancement, 
and security. Talk with an Army career specialist today. 


THINKING CAP... 


Today’s Army needs men of Action 
who are Thinkers as well 


The regulation U. S. Army “Class A”’ uniform cap 
for all enlisted men, shown above, is a symbol of 
America’s new Army. It is a thinking Army—adept 
at a multitude of technical specialties, trained to 
meet complex problems of modern military science, 
disciplined in the maintenance of a morale which has 
never been equalled. 


Today’s Army needs men of intelligence, versatility, 
initiative and character—career-minded men who are 
equal to the opportunities afforded by the most tech- 
nically advanced army in history. 


Enlistment requirements are higher, and educational 
opportunities within the Service are greater, than 
ever before. Alert, qualified young men who can 
qualify should examine the possibilities of a reward- 
ing lifetime career in the new U.S. Army. 


U.S. ARMY 


\Reerustine? 








SPECIAL U. S. ARMY HELMET WITH NET — 
COVER, WORN BY AIRBORNE TROOPER 





FUR PARKA, DESIGNED FOR SUB-ARCTIC 
ASSIGNMENTS AND SKi TROOP TRAINING 





HELMET, WITH EARPHONE CUT-OUTS, FOR 
USE IN U.S. ARMY ARMORED FORCES 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND 
U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 








One of the mort beautiful books 
published i many years! 
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to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW 
AND BUY AS FEW AS FOUR SELECTIONS A YEAR 


4 A TREASURY OF 


me EARLY AMERICAN 
HOMES 


BY RICHARD PRATT 


THE LOVELY HOMES OF OUR COUNTRY’S GOLDEN AGE IN 


250 PICTURES | IN FULL couoR | WITH EXPLANATORY TEXT 








This magnificent volume presents the loveliest old 
homes of America, from the early 17th Century in 
New England to the glorious houses of Natchez and 
Old Charleston. Every year thousands of Americans 
go on pilgrimages to see them. The volume meas- 
ures 11” x 14”. It will suggest rewarding trips; 
afford pleasurable armchair travel; provide count- 
less decorating stiggestions. It is an ideal volume 





for your library, or guest room, or a reception rooim. 


THE PEABODY 





SISTERS 
OF SALEM 
by LOUISE ~y THARP 
F aon. and 
THE WALL THE GRAND THE MATURE \ \ai5 HERE IS 
by JOHN ALLIANCE THE EGYPTIAN MIND | 3 NEW YORK 
HERSEY by WINSTON by MIKA WALTARI by H. A. ‘ rf a by E. B. WHLTE 
Price CHURCHILL | Price OVERSTREET Latt vee (Double Selection) 
| (to members only) Price (to members only) $2.95 has ae Combined price 
$3.60 (to “anen only) $3.35 Lin akes (to members only) 
* a $3.60 7 
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chase indicated below. Thereafter for every two monthly 





selections—or Special Members’ Editions—I purchase from 
the Club, I am to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four 
monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions—from 
the Club during the first year I am a member, and I may 
cancel my membership any time after buying four such 
books from the Club 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: In addition to the 
monthly selections, the Club makes avail- ceive 2 Book-Dividend. This member- 
able Special Editions of widely-discussed profit-sharing is similar to what happens + 


selections and Special Editions — you re- 


books. Thus your choice is wide—from 25 


in any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
to 30 books a year. You receive a careful 


centage of what each member pays is set 





description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may want. 
Or you may simply say: “Send me nothing.” 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


(Choose one of the books listed above 
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ond book you buy—from among the Club 
@Trade Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


aside in a fund, which is finally invested 
in enormous editions of other books, and 
these are the Book-Dividends you receive 
as a member. In the past four years over 
$50,000,000 worth of free books (retail 
value) were distributed among members. 


sight or procrastination. 
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